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The New Deal stakes are getting 


steep. 
* 


The limit has just been raised to 
$45,000,000,000. 


* 


Uncle Sam is already $30,000,- 
000,000 behind. 


* 


Something's the matter: Cards 
missing, bad misplay, too many 
jokers, too many wild cards? 

* 


Bluffing has been overdone. 
* 


Now the Supreme Court has 
started calling. 
* 


Time to try less risky and costly 


tactics. 
* 


Even Uncle Sam’s stock of blue 
(billion-dollar) chips isn’t inex- 
haustible. 

* 


Road-building may be slack, but 
the steam-roller is busy at Wash- 
ington. 

* 


Many bondholders in the past 


have found that all isn’t gold that 


glitters. 
* 


“Life Insurance Increases.” Re- 
assuring. 

* 
Self-help is preferable to U. S.- 
help. 

* 
Securities Act makes capital-rais- 
ing insecure. 

* 
Queer U. S. policy: Curtailing 
production, expanding debt. 

* 
Americanism is beginning to re- 
turn to fashion. 

* 
Other “isms” haven't proved 
worth what they have cost, are 


costing and will cost. 
* 


Washington may yet experience 
another kind of steam-roller. 
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priced as low as *615 


... yl Ui the most bealiful Ubing 
on wheels. 


Pontiac completely reversed the 
usual procedure in building this great 
six. Instead of building down to a 
price, Pontiac built up to the high- 
est standards of the day. The result 
is one of the world’s truly fine cars 
. . . 80 smartly styled that America 
calls it the most beautiful thing on 
wheels . . . just as spectacular for 
smoothness, liveliness and economy 





... and including the safest of bodies 
and the finest of brakes among its 
remarkable quality features. Yet, 
thanks to Pontiac’s great modern 
plant, it is priced at a figure that is 
nothing less than phenomenal when 
you consider what it buys. See it, 
and you'll agree—no other low- 
priced car is so liberally endowed 
with quality as the new Pontiac Six. 


PONTIAC MOTOR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICH. Division of General Motors 


G& NEW PONTIAC ..z.. 


Highlights of Pontiac Quality for 1935 


Solid Steel “‘Turret-Top” Bodies by Fisher 
* Triple-Sealed Hydraulic Brakes + Speed- 
lined Styling + Completely Sealed Chassis + 
Silver-Alloy Bearing Engines + 10-Second 
Starting at Zero + Even Greater Economy + 
No Draft Ventilation + *Knee-Action + 
Luggage and Spare Tire Compartment. 


*AND UP. List price of Standard six-cylinder Coupe 
at Pontiac, Michigan. Standard group of accessories 
extra. *On the Eight and De Luxe Six Models. 7 
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@ Seattle: Mayor and Mrs. Chas. L. Smith 
decided to go together on a trip to the 
Nation’s capital. And, of course, they 
chose United Air Lines’ time-saving Mid- 
Continent Route. “What a scenic feast!” 
Mrs. Smith enthused to me. “Not until 
one has actually traveled in these modern 
planes can the comfort and luxury of 
them be understood,” added the Mayor. 


@ Cleveland: United planes exceed govern- 
ment strength tests 60%! Picture ten ele- 
phants standing on one of United’s 3-mile- 
a-minute Boeings, built for ten passengers. 
That equivalent, in bags of lead shot, was 
piled on the fuselage before a single part 
even bent—a record-making strength test 
of these big, modern twin-engined planes! 


UNITE 


FLIES MORE PASSENGERS, MORE 
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By EDWIN C. HILL, The Flying Reporter 


@ Los Angeles: In 1930 United decided to 
give its passengers the last word in service 
by adding stewardesses on every plane. Here 
is slim, brown-eyed, competent Katherine 
Maye, the first United stewardess —first in the 
world. She’s flown 600,000 miles—and still 
loves it! The average automobile driver 
would take 60 years to pile up this mileage! 











D 


AIR 


PLANES, MORE MAIL, 


MORE MILES THAN ANY OTHER LINE 


@ San Francisco: “Why does your 
city supply so many air passengers?” 
Iasked Leland Cutler, Civic leader 
here. “United Air Lines service, 
I suppose,” Mr. Cutler answered. 
“We commute. to Los Angeles in 
a couple of hours, to Seattle in 
seven, to Chicago on the Mid- 
Continent Route overnight, to 
Washington and New York in a 
few additional hours. United Air 
Lines is a part of our daily lives!” 


@ Chicago: She knits her way across the 
country! I found Mrs. Bonnell, a regular 
United passenger, busy on a sweater— 
and as comfortable and happy as in her 
rocking chair at home. “The only trouble 
with flying is that you get where you're 
going so quickly! Suppose I'll just have 
to knit faster,” was her smiling comment. 


@ United Air Lines(seemap) crosses America 
on the direct Mid-Continent Route, and covers 
the Pacific Coast from Canada to Mexico. 
75 million miles of flying experience. Fast, 
frequent day and night schedules, air and 
rail connections to many important cities 
throughout the country. For reservations 
and information United Air Lines offices, 
travel bureaus, hotels, all Western Union 
and Postal telegraph offices in the U. S. 
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IN THE WORLD 
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Vol. XXXV. No. 3 


Once upon a tine— ONCE upon a time there was an 

American community composed 
and now of industrious, frugal, progressive 
folks. They aspired to displace 
their candles and kerosene lamps by gas. They readily 
subscribed their savings when an enterprising citizen, 
possessing the necessary knowledge, agreed to establish 
a gas plant. . . . The community having grown in size 
and in ideas, the time came when they were eager to 
have electric light and power. Again they gladly in- 
vested part of their funds in an up-to-date electric 
plant. ... 

Expanding and prospering, they dreamed of being 
connected with the rest of the country by rail. Again 
they were prepared to devote part of their hard-earned 
money to induce a railway company to build to and 
through it. Again their dream was fulfilled. And 
again the community prospered still more. . 

But the community is now asked to forget its earlier 
days and aspirations. Its inhabitants are asked to for- 
get that they were eager to invest savings for the devel- 
opment of their town, now become a city. Washington 
politicians proclaim loudly that no consideration what- 
soever should be given those thrifty, forward-looking, 
patriotic individuals and families who invested money 
for the sake of making their home town more attractive, 
more vigorous, more prosperous. These same Wash- 
ington politicians announce their determination to ruin 
all such investments, and, adding insult to injury, they 
mean to tax the owners of utility bonds and stocks in 
order to set up subsidized competition with their own 
local properties. 

As for railroads, the politicians have strangulated 
rather than regulated them, with the consequence that 
hardly one railway stock is selling at par and almost 
all railway bonds are to-day worth distinctly less than 
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par. Some politicians favor treating railway security- 
holders with no more consideration than it is proposed 
to extend to utility security-holders. 

How much longer will the frugal men and women 
and families whose savings have been invested in utili- 
ties and railway properties sit back idly while radical 
politicians scheme to deprive them of their legitimate 
property rights? Does the clamor for the virtual con- 
fiscation and destruction of utility and railway property 
come from these self-denying men and women who 
made the creation of these properties possible, or from 
self-seeking politicians eager to feather their own nest 
through the multiplication of bureaucracy and from 
Socialists and Communists who, never having sweated 
to earn any wealth for themselves, are ravenous as 
wolves to devour the property of other and better citi- 
zens? To ask the question is to answer it. 

Let us not be so carried away by the un-American 
frenzy of the moment as to forget who and what raised 
America to the very forefront among the world’s nations. 

* 
Winter battles won constitute the best 
Spring tonic. 


ok 


THIS WRITER dislikes many 
of the political tendencies of 
the moment. He dislikes the 
Government’s angling to dom- . 
inate banking, industry, business as they never were 
politically dominated before. He dislikes the Adminis- 
tration’s conscious or unconscious fomenting of hos- 
tility towards men of affairs. He dislikes current ef- 
forts to create the impression that politicians are much 
more holy, much more honest, much more honorable 
than employers. He dislikes the conscious or uncon- 


America will triumph 
despite everything 
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scious attempt to hoodwink the people into believing that 
their future wellbeing is dependent upon the activities 
of politicians rather than upon the activities of creators 
and fillers of pay envelopes. He dislikes the appallingly 
rapid expansion of politically-incurred debts which must 
be met by taxpayers op their children. 

But he is absolutely confident that this nation is so 
fundamentally sound, so virile, so resourceful, so en- 
terprising, so rich in natural resources and so blessed 
with inventive, enterprising, practical business brains 
that, despite everything, it will triumph over every po- 
litical and other obstacle, and achieve in the not-distant 
future a more bountiful and widespread measure of pros- 
perity than ever before enjoyed. 

Political obstructionists will bye and bye be cast aside 
as barnacles are scraped off the hull of a ship. 

* 
Like electricity, brains are useless unless 
harnessed. 
* 


YOU AND I, declares Secre- 
tary of Commerce Roper, 
should be most grateful to the 
present Administration for 
“trying to save the country from Socialism.” Socialism, 
according to the dictionary, is “A theory of civil polity 
that aims at public ownership and coliective management 
of all industries.” A letter-writer to the New York 
Herald-Tribune, J. M. Newcomb, finds in the United 
States Government Manual the following Federal Gov- 
ernment agencies and their functions: 


SEC—Regulating exchanges and issuing of securities. 


FCC—Regulating interstate and foreign communications by 
wire or radio. 


FTC—Regulating competition in commerce. 
FPC—Regulating power and rates. 
PA—Regulating production of petroleum. 
ECC—Regulating employee’s compensation. 
FACA—Regulating production and sale of alcoholic beverages. 
ICC—Regulating railroads and steamship lines. 
IW C—Regulating inland waterways. 
FRB—Regulating banks, discount rates, etc. 
CCC—Dealing in agricultural commodities. 
TVA—Operating power plants; manufacturing fertilizer. 
EHFA—Selling electrical appliances. 
“aici in canning, dairying, flour grinding and tex- 
tiles. 
EIB—Financing exports and imports. 
FCA—Financing agriculture. 
HOLC—Financing home owners. 
PWEHC—Building low rental houses. 
NES—Operating an employment agency—and many others. 


How U.S. is being saved 
‘from socialism! 


He pertinently asks, “If this isn’t Socialism, then 
what the heck is it?” 


You answer! 
* 


IF EVERYBODY could 
be rich, maybe this would 
be a glorious world. Even 
the hardest-boiled ‘ em- 
ployer would, doubtless, like to see everybody pros- 
perous. But in this workaday world, it has apparently 
been decreed by an all-wise Providence that we must 
sow before we can hope to reap. From the idealistic 


Some must pay if 
everybody is to be rich 
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point of view, President Roosevelt’s many-sided social 
program is appealing, except that one could wish that 
the benefits proposed for the unemployed, the aged, etc., 
could be doubled or tripled—indeed, multiplied enough 
times to make them all rich. 

But in this sternly practical world, manna does not 
fall from heaven. Before largesse can be distributed, 
somebody perforce must earn it. 

Therefore, a realistic rather than an idealistic atti- 
tude must be taken towards the President’s compre- 
hensive plan to take from those who have in order 
to bestow upon those who haven’t. Sentimentality is 
no durable substitute for soundness. 

Our employing classes, instead of vainly seeking 
blindly to oppose any and all proposals to make life more 
comfortable for victims of our imperfect industrial sys- 
tem, should proceed from the basis that social legisla- 
tion is inevitable, and should throw their whole efforts 
into a concerted movement to induce our lawmakers to 
adopt plans likely to prove workable. If Congress, at 
its present session, can formulate sensible, maintainable 
provisions for the aged, the much more complicated 
problem of devising ways and means to bring about a 
larger measure of employment. security could await 
further opportunity for study and investigation. _ 

Incidentally, it has not been established why politicians 
should invade the field of voluntarily-subscribed annui- 
ties, since this field is already equitably covered by 
thoroughly trustworthy insurance companies. 

Here is a signal instance where haste may mean not 
merely waste but ultimate catastrophe. 

* 
White-livered executives drag 
businesses into the red. 

OK 
“THANK GOD for the 
U. S. Supreme Court.” That 
not irreverent prayer has gone 
up from many a responsible 
citizen since this nation has been made a’ guinea pig by 
Brain Trusters and other impractical reformers. The 
Supreme Court has brought home to irresponsible ex- 
perimenters that this nation has a Constitution which 
cannot be lightly ignored, that America must be gov- 
erned by Constitutional law, not by revolutionary whims 
of bureaucrats. Although Congress was perfectly will- 
ing to abdicate when emergency arose, the Supreme 
Court has very properly reminded Congress that upon it 
rests duties and responsibilities which it cannot jettison. 

It is idle to speculate concerning how the Supreme 
Court will interpret the clause in U. S. Government and 
other bonds which stipulates that redemption must be 
in gold at the value current at the time of issue. In a 
crisis, a government should and must possess very large 
powers. It certainly must have the right to control and 
fix the gold content of its currency. While it is in- 
finitely deplorable that any government should violate 
a solemn promise and pledge, what would happen were 
the Supreme Court to find that the Administration did 


Thank God for the U.S. 
Supreme Court 














not act constitutionally when, confronted with an 
emergency, it decreed that owners of “gold” bonds must 


accept payment in legal currency? 


However, it is the imperative duty of the Administra- 


the Constitution. 
been a’wanting. 


tion to be thoroughly prepared for an adverse. decision, 


so that confusion and chaos may be avoided. 
Whichever way the decision goes, the likelihood is that 


Supreme Court Justices will remind those now in po- 
litical power that they must govern in accordance with 


Need for such a reminder has not 


* 


Sunshine keeps the world alive. 


Radiate it! 


CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 





FRANK K. HOUSTON 


ONE FATHER, a General Mo- 
tors executive, was inclined to worry 
over the younger generation. They 
seemed too light-hearted, too fond 
of frivolity. 

One of his own sons was not shin- 
ing particularly brightly at college. 
His room at home vividly reflected 
his chief interests—college banners, 
photographs of young lady friends, 
pictures of football coaches and other 
sports souvenirs. 

One day he confided to his father 
that he would rather work than con- 
tinue at school. The father told him 
to do as he wished but warned him 
that he would have to find a place for 
himself. He started job-hunting. 
After many rebuffs, he breezed in 
one evening and gleefully announced 
that he was going to be given a 
chance to sell Frigidaires. 

“A week later I dropped into his 
room,” narrates his father. “What 
a transformation! Gone was every 
token of. his college interests. In- 
stead, the most conspicuous thing on 
the wall was a big photograph of 
the Frigidaire president (E. G. 
Biechler ). 
charts, sales sheets, pictures of prod- 
ucts he was trying to sell.” 

Within a few months the youth 
one week ran ahead of every other 


The other exhibits were: 


salesman in his substantial territory. 

Moral: Don’t worry over-much 
about the youth of to-day. Worry 
only over bringing about conditions 
which will give them a chance to 
prove their mettle. 


THE SOUTH has developed be- 
yond the agricultural stage. During 
the present century it has become 
notably industrialized. And more 
and more of its sons have come 
North and made their mark. 

A Tennessean, Frank K. Houston, 
has just succeeded a Kentuckian, 
Percy H. Johnston, as president of 
the strong - as - Gibraltar Chemical 
Bank of New York—the latter re- 
taining the helm as chairman. 

Why and how has this Southerner 
won his way to the top? 

Of cultured forebears, Houston— 
a descendant of General Sam Hous- 
ton—early cultivated two habits 
which have contributed to his suc- 
cess : he always has been an inveterate 
reader of worthwhile literature, in- 
cluding biography; and, not less im- 
portant, he has assiduously built up 
an extremely wide circle of banker 
and other friends. 

Serving first as Secretary of the 
Tennessee Bankers’ Association, 
later as a bank executive in St. Louis 
and as vice-president of the Chem- 
ical for the last fourteen years, he 
has acquired first-hand knowledge 
not only of a very large part of the 
continent, but first-hand acquaint- 
anceship with bankers and: business 
men all over the United States. 

This should interest junior execu- 
tives who put on “airs,” and should 
also interest ambitious young men: 
Anyone telephoning “Mr. Houston’s 
secretary” always found that the tele- 
phone was answered directly by him. 

I have often been impressed, also, 
by the fact that Mr. Houston always 
has made time to keep his friendships 
in repair and to keep most closely 
posted not only with financial but 
with political and economic events. 
He has never allowed his eyes or his 





E. G. BIECHLER 


nose or his mind to be glued to his 
desk. 

His philosophy is that every man 
who has risen to a position of re- 
sponsibility should take a keen inter- 
est in what’s going on in the country 
and in the world, and should take 
time to exercise his influence patri- 
otically. 

Mr. Houston, broad-shouldered ex- 
Vanderbilt University football play- 
er, is (at 50) a bachelor, a creditable 
golfer and an ardent disciple of Izaak 
Walton. 


WHEN Willys-Overland became 
shaky at the time President Hoover 
was striving heroically to prevent the 
country tobogganing to economic per- 
dition, he urged John N. Willys, 
then Ambassador to Poland, to re- 
turn and resume active control. When 
Mr. Willys intimated that he was 
finding the diplomatic service con- 
genial, President Hoover remarked 
that an Ambassadorship could be 
found for him at any time. 

Now Mr. Willys is back on the 
job as president of the enterprise 
which yielded him a fat fortune. 
Whether Willys-Overland can again 
be made a fortune-maker remains to 
be seen. If anybody can make it so, 
he is John N. Willys. 
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HOW 10 PUT 


MILLIONS TO WORK 


GEORGE . HOUSTON 


President, The Baldwin 
Locomotive Works 





year? 


sion will be over.” 





OR five years we have staggered under the lash 
of depression. . . . Need we endure it for a sixth 


“No!” says Mr. Houston. 
“A sixth year of depression is needless. . 
the durable-goods industries started and the depres- 


But how get them started? 

Here is the answer—simple, clear, practical—by 
a man who, as chairman of the Durable Goods In- 
dustries Committee, is in the thick of the battle to 
smash through to durable recovery. 


. Get | 








year of what has now become a 
needless depression. It is needless 
because the original causes no longer 
exist for ten million idle men and 
billions of dollars of idle credit. 
Money markets are stagnant and cap- 
ital seeks sound employment at rates 
that are almost unprecedentedly low. 
Yet this depression can end only when 
idle men are linked with idle dollars 
and American industry, potentially 
the most efficient in the world, re- 
sumes its normal functions in Ameri- 
can life. An increase in the real in- 
come of the country is the sole sound 
basis for national recovery. 
Even agricultural prosperity, of 
major importance both to the Ad- 
ministration and to business, depends 
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T= nation has entered the sixth 


upon industrial recovery. The De- 
partment of Agriculture has present- 
ed detailed and conclusive evidence, 
extending over a long series of years, 
that farm income is directly condi- 
tioned upon the level of industrial 
payrolls, and Secretary Wallace, in 
his annual report dated December 12, 
1934, states: 

There is reason to doubt whether agri- 
cultural income as a whole can be re- 
stored .. . merely by production control. 
While farm prices might be further raised 
by restricting domestic consumption along 
the lines of “scarcity economics,” it is 
doubtful if this would appreciably raise 
farm income. One of the major elements 
in the restoring of agricultural parity is 
an increase of the purchasing power of the 
industrial population.... The farmer’s 
great need now ... is that of getting full 
employment to the industrial population. 





The durable-goods industries con- 
stitute at once the heart of the de- 
pression and the road to recovery. 
Durable-goods purchases involve 
long-term commitments with heavy 
initial capital expenditures which can 
be recouped only by income derived 
from successful operation over long 
periods. The essence of such com- 
mitments is ability to look ahead and 
willingness to plan and act for the 
long pull. Without such confidence, 
obsolescence is ignored, replacements 
are deferred, physical life of existing 
facilities is extended beyond economic 
usefulness, and stagnation in the dur- 
able-goods industries is inevitable. 
This stagnation exists to-day. 

Unemployment is not, basically, a 
problem of the consumption-goods 
industries. Their products include 
items generally purchased by indi- 
viduals at retail out of current in- 
come, consumed with relative rapid- 
ity, and replaced when consumed. 

Unemployment in one single sec- 
tion of the durable-goods industries, 
construction, materially exceeds the 
total unemployment for all consump- 
tion industries. 


Needed: Durable-Goods Buying 


Re-employment in the service in- 
dustries, chief of which are transpor- 
tation, communications, and whole- 
sale and retail trade, must await the 
purchasing power that can come only 
as the millions unemployed in the 
durable-goods industries are put back 
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to work. Unemployment is centered, 
and recovery must be achieved, on 
this front. 

Deferred demand for the products 
of the durable-goods industries has 
reached staggering proportions. Colo- 
nel Ayres in his latest study points 
out that the accumulated shortages of 
the last five years in this field amount 
to the normal output of these indus- 
tries for two and a half years, and 
that if all of this accumulated short- 
age were made up, these industries 
would have to operate at twenty-five 
per cent. above their full normal 
rates for ten years. He estimates 
that shortages of durable goods, in- 
cluding construction, amount to $85,- 
000,000,000, on the basis of present 
price levels. 


Balanced Purchasing Power 


Replacement of any considerable 
proportion of this vast depreciation 
which has occurred in the permanent 
equipment (the actual wealth) of this 
country would generate such an up- 
ward spiral in real income that pay 
envelopes from the durable-goods in- 
dustries, flowing through the service 
and consumption-goods industries, 
would end the industrial depression. 
Industrial re-employment, as Secre- 
tary Wallace has pointed out, 
provides the purchasing 


issues of new capital in the United 
States stood at only four per cent. 
of the 1921-1930 average. In Great 
Britain, by contrast, new issues dur- 
ing 1933 were 56 per cent. of the 
1921-1930 average, and this record 
was materially bettered in 1934. Re- 
covery must await the reopening of 
the security markets. 

Recovery in the all-important con- 
struction field requires the establish- 
ment of a sound real-estate mortgage 
market and the stimulus of low build- 
ing costs—artificial restraints curtail- 
ing volume and increasing costs, 
whether of material or of labor, must 
frankly be characterized as impedi- 
ments to progress. 

Most important of all is the estab- 
lishment of confidence. Confidence 
can only follow and not precede, (1) 
assurance to private enterprise that 
the profit incentive will continue to 
receive public approval as an energiz- 
ing motive for economic recovery; 
(2) recognition that the only legiti- 
mate purpose of taxation is to pro- 
vide the necessary revenue for gov- 
ernment and not to effect a sharp 
punitive 
which paralyzes business initiative ; 
(3) the establishment of a program 
definitely working toward the balanc- 


redistribution of wealth . 


ing of the budget, thus removing the 
threat of uncontrolled inflation; and 
continued emphasis upon the neces- 
sity for a sound and stable monetary 
system—statements made with full 
and sympathetic appreciation of the 
magnitude of the problems confront- 
ing the Administration; (4) clear 
recognition that industry, if faced 
with government competition forti- 
fied by the whole Federal taxing and 
borrowing power, cannot assume the 
risks involved in making long-term 
commitments with borrowed money 
in the durable-goods field. 


How Sounds the Trumpet? 


There is a scriptural injunction: 
“For if the trumpet gives an uncer- 
tain sound, who shall prepare himself 
for the battle?” The United States 
is lagging in world recovery. The 
Administration has within its power, 
during the present session of Con- 
gress, to give direction to national 
policy in a manner that will create 
the long-range confidence so indis- 
pensable to re-employment in the dur- 
able-goods industries. 

Therein lies the road to sound 
recovery. 

It is unnecessary for this nation to 
undergo a sixth year of depression. 





power for farm products 
which is the indispensable 
requisite for agricultural 
prosperity. With crop sur- 
plusages largely removed, the 
goal of equilibrium between 
agriculture and industry 
would be brought immeasur- 
ably closer, if not fully at- 
tained. And this leads to 
President Roosevelt’s “more 
abundant life.” 

A prime requisite for re- 
covery in the durable-goods 
industries is the free flow of 
private capital into private 
business. The magnitude of 
the sums involved beggars 
public spending or govern- 
ment financing as a substitute 
for private initiative. The 
appropriations of a Federal 
Emergency Relief Admini- 
stration and the purchases of 
the housewife going to mar- 
ket may sustain the consu:..p- 
tion-goods industries at a 
moderate level of activity, 
but homes, buildings, ma- 
chinery, tools and railroad 
rolling stock are not pur- 
chased in this manner. 

Durable goods are financed 
through funds provided by 
the capital markets. In each 
of the vears 1933 and 1934, 








How? 


Simply, by following the path of his own self-interest. 
The past five years have been years of feverish activity in 


laboratory and drafting room. 


New processes, new machines, new metals, promise to 
turn the methods of entire industries upside down. They 
open up vast opportunities for improving efficiency, re- 
ducing costs and increasing production. 

The leaders of to-morrow are buying modern equipment 
to-day. The trailers of to-morrow are standing pat to-day. 

Which is your company doing? 


STAND-PATTER— 
OR GO-GETTER? 


O solve the unemployment problem, we must solve the 
durable-goods problem. The durable-goods industries 
are still depressed. They are not yet responding to treatment. 
And they won’t respond until the business man realizes 
that he, and he alone, can lift durable goods out of the mire. 
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“W HAT’S going to 
alter our lives is 
probably happen- 
ing this minute in a 
backyard workshop, 
where some crank is 
thinking by himself,” 
Henry Ford recently de- 
clared. As he said the 
words, perhaps Mr. Ford 
was thinking of his own 
beginning; perhaps he 
was recalling the start of 
his friend Harvey Fire- 
stone. Or he may have 
remembered the early 
days of the Studebakers 
and some of his other 
competitors. 

In his autobiography 
Ford says, “It was in 
1890 that I began on a 
double-cylinder engine. 
. .. The work started 
in my shop on the farm.” 
When Ford went to Detroit to work 
for forty-five dollars a month, his 
shop was brought along and installed 
in a shed behind his home. “In the 
Spring of 1893 the machine was 
working to my partial satisfaction. 
. .. My gasoline buggy was the first 
and for a long time the only automo- 
bile in Detroit.” 


It was about the same year that 
Harvey Firestone was a buggy sales- 
man driving the only carriage in 
town that was equipped with rubber 
tires. He became convinced that there 
was a great future in the rubber busi- 
ness. Buying strips of rubber, like 
garden hose in appearance, only solid, 
he cut crude tires and fitted them to 
buggy wheels. Perhaps that man who 
called yesterday at your back door 
with some new contraption had some- 
thing no more foolish or less promis- 
ing than those first rubber tires of 
Firestone’s. 

The foundation of the Studebaker 
business was another backyard sort 
of affair. It was laid when two 
Studebaker brothers pooled sixty- 
eight dollars and two forges and be- 
gan to make wagons. 

At the close of the Civil War, in a 
backyard in Rochester, New York, 
two men were puttering over a home- 
made vacuum still. They were trying 
to improve the kerosene yield from 
crude petroleum, for kerosene was 
the only petroleum derivative that had 
a market at the time. “One of the ex- 
perimenters, Hiram B. Everest, was 
interested in the tarry black residue in 
the bottom of the still. After fooling 
around with it he found that it made 
a better harness dressing than other 
preparations then in use. Next he 
made a really important discovery 
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WATCH THE BARNS 
AND KITCHENS! 


RAY GILES 


Ideas that may change our whole mode of 
living are now being born. . .. Proving again 


that America is still the land of opportunity 


He learned that his still could produce 
a far better lubricant for steam en- 
gines than the lard oil which engineers 
swabbed by hand on the slow-moving 
cylinders of their day. This made 
Everest the father of petroleum lubri- 
cation and started a company which 
was to win leadership in high-grade 
lubrication in spite of stiff competi- 
tion from Standard Oil and others. 

It is interesting to speculate on 
what might have happened to the 
automobile without this backyard ex- 
perimentation, for a few years later 
another backyard experimenter in the 
same city was monkeying around 
with a horseless buggy which he 
claimed to be the first in this country. 
He was, George B. Selden, the patent 
attorney who later collected a-toll on 
every automobile built in the United 
States except those carrying Ford’s 
name. Shortly before Selden died I 
was talking with him. Among other 
things he said, “I used lard oil in my 
first automobile, and as I drove it 
down Main Street it stunk like hell. 
I realized that automobiles couldn’t 
become popular if they smelled the 
streets up with burning lard. I heard 
of the petroleum oil that Everest was 
making and got some. It worked 
much better than lard and had no 
odor. I think that was one of the 
important turning points in the his- 
tory of the automobile.” 


Ideas More Important Than Cash 


A study of successful businesses 
reveals a surprising per cent. of 
humble starts. It is comforting to 
see how much more important ideas 
are than cash. While the day has 
passed when you can start an oil re- 
finery, an automobile company or a 


. tire factory with a few dollars, many 


of the million-dollar cor- 
porations of to-morrow 
are starting to-day with 
little capital but an idea. 
They are beginning in 
attics, in cellars, in kit- 
chens, and in the minds 


of clerks behind the 
counters of stores. 
If you had lived in the 


Mohawk Valley instead 
of Detroit in those de- 
pressed early nineties, 
your neighbors would 
have been talking about 
bacon instead of a horse- 
less buggy. To several 
young men in Canajo- 
harie a forty-foot barn 
looked like a good place 
for smoking bacon. Out 
of this barn came the 
Beech Nut Packing Com- 
pany with its long line of 
food products which to- 
day enjoy national popularity. 

A little white barn in Battle Creek, 
Michigan, was the incubator of an- 
other large business. To the sana- 
torium in that city came a man broken 
in health and without money. As he 
lay on the lawn his thoughts revolved 
about the struggle for health and the 
relation of food to that problem. 
Charles W. Post got an idea. He 
would fight the demon Coffee. One 
day he bought a second-hand gaso- 
line stove, a peanut roaster run by 
hand like a hand organ, and a coffee 
grinder—all for $46.85. His raw 
materials cost him $11.90 more. He 
began to make Postum in the tiny 
barn which later became the Labora- _ 
tory of Standards when expanding 
business forced him to build a big fac- 
tory beside it. Some inkling of the 
growth of his sales is offered by the 
fact that between 1895 and 1914, the 
year of his death, Post spent over 
twelve million dollars in advertising 
his product. 

The plot for Clicquot Club ginger 
ale is supplied by ‘a spring on the 
farm of Lansing Millis in East Med- 
way, Massachusetts. It supplied such 
good water that its owner who ad- 
mired the ginger ales then imported 
began to think about trying to dupli- 
cate them. He had equipment for 
bottling cider and with these backyard 
resources he launched another prod- 
uct which was to become nationally 
famous. 

Do you slam the door against 
house-to-house canvassers? If your 
grandmother lived in Sharpsburg, 
Pennsylvania, she may actually have 
done this to a man who used to peddle 
horse radish. This gentleman ground 
horse radish pulled from his own 
home garden. He decided to turn 
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(Ewing Galloway) 


this backyard venture into a business. 
And that put Mr. H. J. Heinz on the 
road to becoming Heinz 57. 

If you had lived in New York a 
few years earlier another house-to- 
house salesman might have knocked 
at your door trying to sell you from 
the depths of his hand bag. The 
product was Gail Borden’s earliest 
condensed milk. This granddaddy of 
canned milk was also sold loose from 
forty-quart cans on push carts. In- 
cidentally, Gail Borden’s idea was an- 
other kitchen-born infant, for a 
steaming teakettle suggested to him 
the plan to evaporate part of the 
water from milk so that it could be 
canned and made available to those 
on ships and in places remote from a 
regular milk supply. 

John Wanamaker delivered his first 
bill of goods from a wheelbarrow. 
Adam Gimbel, founder of the stores 
which bear his name, started with a 
pack on his back. Waterman sold 
his first fountain pens from behind a 
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Gustavus Franklin Swift, founder of Swift & Company, 
heifer in this humble plant at Barnstable, Mass., in 1855 


The shop in Philadelphia where William Baldwin built his first locomotive. 
The foundry was little more than a blacksmith’s shop 


mare 


dressed his first 


newsstand in the old Tribune Build- 
ing in New York. Joel Cheek who 
rode horseback from town to town 
selling coffee for a Nashville whole- 
saler was obsessed with the desire to 
sell coffee still better. Between trips 
he tested, blended and roasted samples 
of coffee, seeking always to improve 
the flavor. Finally he had a new 
blend that tasted so good to the man- 
ager of the Maxwell House, also of 
Nashville, that he would thereafter 
serve no other. To confirm your 
guess, Joel Cheek named his coffee 
after the hotel that first served it. 


How Ideas Are Born 


To-day as men and women sell 
from door to door I sometimes won- 
der what they are thinking. How 
many are looking beyond the diffi- 
culties of the moment? How many 
realize, as did Joel Cheek, that it may 
be possible to offer a similar product 
of their own but better? Every 
Thursday morning a fellow towns- 
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In this forge shop at Tavern, Va., Cyrus H. McCormick, founder of the 
International Harvester Company, invented his reaper in 1831 


The house in Sharpsburg, Pennsylvania, where, in 1869, H. J. Heinz 
founded the world-famous company which now bears his name 
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man sells us another jar of home- 
made orange marmalade. Until re- 
cently we believed that really good 
marmalade must come from England. 
Englishmen alone had the method and 
the Seville oranges. They had been 
at it a century and we could not hope 
to match their experience. But this 
marmalade man and his wife are mak- 
ing in their kitchen marmalade which 
is so good that we buy several times 
as much of it as we bought of the 
English importation. Is he another 
Heinz in the making? I don’t know. 
I don’t suppose he does either. But 
there was a woman in Virginia who 
made such good pickles in her kit- 
chen that as time went by her Pin 
Money specialties became so well 
liked that a large factory was needed 
to supply the demand. 

Only a year ago a neighbor called 
one Saturday afternoon asking my 
help to name a product he had in- 
vented in his home. It was an old 
drug-store staple, but his ingenuity 
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had converted its form into something 
much more convenient to use. Oper- 
ating practically without capital he 
has already reached the point where 
orders are coming from merchants 
and customers in many sections of the 
country. , 

Billions of nickels are spent each 
year for a soft drink which was born 
in a kitchen. In 1886 you might have 
found Dr. J. S. Pemberton standing 
over a kettle in an old house in At- 
lanta. On the next corner was one 
of the three drug stores in town which 
boasted a soda fountain. Periodically 
the excited doctor rushed into the 
drug store, squirted carbonated water 
into a glass containing a sample of 
syrup, and tasted the mixture with 
that far-off look of the born creator 
and critic. After about three hundred 
attempts he had the first Coca-Cola. 

A different kitchen story is that of 
Hires’ Root Beer. While rusticating 
in New Jersey, Charles E. Hires was 
served a drink prepared by a farmer’s 
wife. Its ingredients were sassafras, 
teaberries, and sweet fern, all gath- 
ered locally. Hires smacked his lips. 
Returning to his drug store in Phila- 
delphia he made many experiments, 
mixing herbs, roots, berries and barks. 
Thus Hires’ Root Beer. 

In another kitchen in Le Roy, New 
York, the first Jell-O was prepared. 
In 1896 Orator F. Woodward’s 
imagination pictured to him a promis- 
ing opportunity for ready-prepared 
gelatine desserts. His first offering 
was sold to the neighbors, but not 
many years passed before it was a 
grocers’ standby throughout the coun- 
try. 

One Sunday the communicants of 
the Methodist Church in Vineland, 
New Jersey, received unfermented 
grape juice instead of wine. Dr. T. 
B. Welch, a local dentist, had been 
delegated to handle the supplies for 





it was in this barn that Charlies W. Post began manufacturing Postum, 
now one of the pillars of General Foods Corporation 
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communion. Believing that “unfer- 
mented wine” was scriptural and 
preferable to an alcoholic product he 
pressed out a dozen bottles of grape 
juice in his kitchen for use at com- 
munion. For several years thereafter 
his kitchen was the only factory for 
the early Welch’s Grape Juice. 

Odd things happen in_ stores. 
Sometimes to the proprietor, some- 
times to his clerks. There was that 
day when the two Curtice boys and 
their mamma found themselves with 
too many tomatoes on hand in the 
store and no refrigeration to keep 
them from spoiling. The brothers 
put the tomatoes up in glass jars, 
again, I suspect, in the kitchen at 
home. From that beginning grew the 
Curtice line with tomato ketchup still 
heading the procession. 


More Humble Beginnings 


Penney was a clerk gone West for 
his health when he got the idea for 
his,Golden Rule stores, which to-day 
number 1,500. Gustavus Swift was 
a sixteen-year-old boy in a butcher’s 
shop when he bought his first heifer, 
dressed it, and made ten dollars 
profit. That transaction shoved him 
off toward becoming one of the 
largest packers in the United States. 

Woolworth was another clerk 
whose imagination suggested a store 
stocked with five and ten cent articles 
only, a most practical idea for one 
who had little capital. 

Royal Baking Powder was born in 
a little drug store in Fort Wayne, In- 
diana. Frostilla and Mennen’s Tal- 
cum Powder were born in the pre- 
scription departments of drug stores. 
Shredded Wheat was originally made 
over a grocery store and peddled from 
house to house. 


Recently the head of a huge busi-: 


ness selling many different products 
told me about four new products, all 


The little machine shop on Bagley Avenue, Detroit, where Henry Ford 
built his first car. 


launched since January, 1930, and 
now selling widely. Each of these in- 
novations had been offered to his 
company only to meet with rejection. 
One reason why there will forever be 
room for enterprising beginners is 
that the big companies tend to become 
conservative, often lose the daring 
that was in part the cause of their 
growth, and are frequently so beset 
with little difficulties that they cannot 
see the forest for the trees. Some- 
times they move so slowly that the 
little newcomer who can act swiftly 
may catch them napping and beat 
them in capturing new markets. 

Then there is that priceless advan- 
tage enjoyed by beginners from Ford 
to Heinz alike—the first-hand knowl- 
edge of the customer’s likes and dis- 
likes gained from contact face to face. 
Most of the men I have mentioned 
were both manufacturers and _sales- 
men. As they peddled their wares 
they learned direct from the customer 
his likes and dislikes. Mistakes could 
be caught and corrected before they 
became serious. Trends could be 
sensed better in the buyer’s presence 
than in the presence of one’s fellow- 
directors around a conference table. 
Committees did not have to meet be- 
fore action could be taken. Yes; 
David still has his chance against 
Goliath. ° 

Perhaps Henry Ford had some- 
thing of the sort in mind when he ex- 
pressed the belief that unemployed 
people “should learn the necessity of 
creating their own businesses, no mat- 
ter how small, instead of waiting for 
someone to give them a job.” Ten 


years from now we will be reading 
more success stories gathered from 
the kitchens and cellar experiences of 
1935. No one who has a work bench 
or a stove and a dollar——and an idea— 
need be utterly discouraged. Watch 
the barns and kitchens! 
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it was completed in 1893 
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Their courageous purchase of durable goods now 


is an important spur to recovery. 


ARNOLD Print WorkKsS 


Bett & ZOLLER COAL AND 
MINING Co. 


Coca-CoLa CoMPANY . 
CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 
CupAHY PACKING COMPANY 


puPont (E. I.) pENemours & Co. 


GENERAL AIR LINES 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTA- 


TION Co. 


GoopRICH-GAMBLE COMPANY 
GREER STEEL COMPANY 
GREYHOUND CORPORATION 
GuLF REFINING COMPANY 
GuMMED Propucts COMPANY . 
Hupson S1tk Hosrery MILLs . 


Hupson WHOLESALE GROCERY Co. 


Krocrer Grocery & BAKING Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS RAILWAYS . 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER Co. 
LactevE Power & LicutT Co. 
LarKwoop S1LK Hosiery MILLs 
NATIONAL Dartry PRODUCTS . 


NorTHERN PaciFic RAILWAY 
Oxtps Motor Works 


Puitrp CAREY COMPANY . 
PritTrsBuRGH PLATE GLass Co. 


Pustic Service Corp. oF N. J. 
RocHESTER PACKING COMPANY 
ScHENLEY DISTILLERS Corp. 


Tuomas A. Eptson, INC. 


Union CarsipeE & Carson Co. 


Union Stock Yarps & Transit Co 


Unrtep States Gypsum Co. 





- Building new steam-electric power plant at North Adams, Mass., 


at cost of $250,000. 


- Building new coal-washing plant in Franklin County, IIl., at cost 


of approximately $600,000. 


- Plans erection of a large new factory in Baltimore, Md. 
- Will build new $500,000 plant at Elwood, Ind. 
- Opened new butter-manufacturing and packing plant in Nashville, 


Tenn. 


- Started work on new $500,000 addition to the duPont Rayon Co. 


plant at Ampthill, Va. 


- Purchased four twin-engined transport planes. 


- Will build new terminal at Houston, Texas, and enlarge existing 


ones at New York and Corpus Christi, Texas. 


- Is doubling capacity of St. Paul, Minn., plant. 

- Plans new $500,000 steel plant at Anderson, Ind. 

. Ordered 206 33-passenger buses. 

. Established new water terminal at Montgomery, Ala. 

. Plans $200,000 addition to Troy, Ohio, plant. 

. Organized Hudson Silk Knitting Co., and will build $350,000 plant 


in Charlotte, N. C. 


. Will construct new modern warehouse in Jersey City, N. J., at 


cost of $200,000. 


. New power house at Cincinnati, Ohio, will cost about $125,000; 


also building new $400,000 meat-packing plant 


- Ordered 31 streamlined buses. Cost, $225,000. 

. Let contract for $100,000 addition to Springfield, Ohio, plant. 

. New $2,000,000 power plant will double potential output. 

. New $350,000 plant in Charlotte, N. C., will double capacity. 

_ Sheffield Farms Company, a subsidiary, is completing a $1,000,000 


expansion program in and near New York City. 


_ Will spend $2,350,000 to improve and air-condition North Coast 


Limited train. 


_ Expansion and improvement program at Lansing, Mich., plant will 


double present capacity. Cost, over $1,500,000. 


. Opened new warehouse and branch office at Los Angeles, Calif. 


. Expansion program at Henryetta, Oklahoma, plant involves ex- 


penditure of $500,000. 


. Subsidiary placed order for 62 new buses. 
. Opened new $400,000 plant in Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
_ Planning to spend over $1,000,000 for four new warehouses at 


Lexington, Ky., Frankfort, Ky., Lawrenceburg, Ind., and 
Schenley, Pa. 


. Recently put into operation a new $250,000 rolling mill, part of 


a comprehensive reconstruction and modernization program. 


. New plant at Whiting, Ind., will cost from $5,000,000 to $10,- 


000,000. 


. Will construct two-story amphitheatre in Chicago at cost of 


$500,000. 


. Will build addition to Greenville, Miss., plant to increase power 


facilities from 4,000 to 6,000 horsepower. 
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NDIVIDUAL thrift and respon- 
sibility for the future must be pre- 
served if we are to be healthy and 
prosperous under any social system, 
whatever it is to be. No social plan- 
ning can invent a substitute for the 
general principle of individual self- 
support. Two irresponsible persons 
added together do not make a happy 
home, nor do a thousand individual 
failures, however organized, make a 
successful community. 
—Racpu W. Socxman, D.D. 


1935 is gleaning year, not leaning 
year. I’m a gleaner. 
—WituiaM G. FERN. 


There is far too much talk these 
days about making life easy. It is all 
right to take the pain and bitterness 
out of struggle; but were you to take 
the struggle out, there would be no 
adequate chance for young Ameri- 
cans. —PauL SHovp. 


If you were to ask me to point the 
nearest way to permanent success for 
a young man, this would be my re- 
ply: First, to do the smallest thing 
in your business, then work to get 
yourself in position to have some one 
do it for you. 

—THE SILENT PARTNER. 


The more sand has escaped from 
the hour glass of our life, the clearer 
we should see through it. 

—JEAN PAUL. 


We can now see that Mr. Roose- 
velt’s mistake lay partly in impatience 
with advice, unless the advice comes 
from a limited group, and unless it 
, coincides with his own impulse at the 
time. At times he has rather head- 
long moods. Occasionally he has 
reason to regret them. When a coun- 
try has personal government to the 
extent America now has, personal 
moods may become important. 

—Mark SULLIVAN. 


From principles is derived prob- 
ability, but truth or certainty is ob- 
tained only from facts. 

—OLp PROVERB. 


Do not let the empty cup be your 
first teacher of the blessings you had 
when it was full. Seek as a plain 
duty to cultivate a buoyant, joyous 
sense of the crowded kindnesses of 
God in your life. 

—ALEXANDER MCLAREN. 


It pays to get the other fellow’s 
point of view ; besides it’s one of the 
few things worth getting that doesn’t 
cost anything. —EXCHANGE. 
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THOUGHTS 





CHALLENGE 


Better the steel snapped short asunder 
In the ringing shock of a battle 
thrust, 
Than a weapon cobwebbed over and 
under 
And pitted deep with rust! 


Better the tall tree, burnt and riven 
By the lightning’s stroke on the 
high hill’s crown, 
Than dead limbs stark on a scornful 
heaven, 
As the slow rot gnaws them down. 


Better to fail in a mad last. rally 
And fall with the goal almost in 
sight, 
Than drowse at peace in a tight- 
walled valley 
With never the grit to fight! 


Play to the end—and a fig for the 
guerdon! 
Grin at defeat—and a shrug for 
shame ! ad 


But pity the shirker who dodges the 


burden 
And shrinks from the heat of the 

game ! 
—Tep OLson. 


Ambition is the spur that makes 
man struggle with destiny. It is 
heaven’s own incentive to make pur- 
pose great and achievement greater. 

—SELECTED. 





A TEXT 


Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, 
quit you like men, be strong.—l! 
Corinthians 16:13. 


Sent in by C. Mackay, Auckland, 
N. Z. What is your favorite 
text? A Forpes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 














Greatness, in the last analysis, is 
largely bravery—courage in escaping 
from old ideas and old standards and 
respectable ways of doing things. 
This is one of the chief elements in 
what we vaguely call capacity. If 
you do not dare to differ from your 
associates and teachers you will never 
be great or your life sublime. You 
may be the happier as a result, or 
you may be miserable. Each of us 
is great insofar as we perceive and 
act on the infinite possibilities which 
lie undiscovered and unrecognized 
about us. 

—James Harvey Rosinson. 


If you would lift me you must be 
on higher ground. . —EMERSON. 


The church may have seen its duty 
imperfectly, for it is made up of 
fallible human beings, but when all is 
said it has been the one power 
through nearly two thousand years 
which has stood for peace, for 
brotherhood, for the cause of the 
poor and distressed. 

—Enrnest F. Scott, D.D. 


On the walls of King George’s 
study in Buckingham Palace, Lon- 
don, hang five maxims. They are: 

Teach me to be obedient to the 
rules of the game. 

Teach me to distinguish between 
sentiment and sentimentality, admir- 
ing the one and despising the other. 

Teach me neither to proffer nor to 
receive cheap and undeserved praise. 

If I am called upon to suffer, let 
me be like a wellbred beast that goes 
away to suffer in silence. 

Teach me to win if I may; if I may 
not win, then above all teach me to be 
a good loser. 


Competition, as the “life” of trade, 
surely is a tremendous spur to prog- 
gress. Is it not the pursued man or 
business that advances through per- 
sistent effort to keep ahead? The 
constant striving to maintain leader- 
ship ever involves new ways and 
means of accomplishing more effi- 
ciently and thus it is the “pursued is. 
the progressive man.” Put your pur-- 
suers on the pay roll. 

—W. D. Toranp. 


The important thing is to be on: 
the spot at the moment most favor- 
able for gaining the desired advan- 
tage; and it will be found that of 
men who get what they want in this. 
world, both those who seem to hasten 
and those who seem to lounge are 
always at the right place at the right 
time. —Davin GRAHAM PHILLIPS. 





Program Your Life Insurance in a Practical Way 








f 
5 
7 
S 
r 
e 
** You can arrange to 
. have the proceeds of your 
Life Insurance paid in 
$ different ways. Suppose 
r we lay out a program.” 
e 
a ’ 
- HEN you bought your life insurance A Metropolitan Field-Man will be glad to 
you had the satisfaction of knowing —_ advise you how to start a Life Insurance Pro- 
D . ° . . 
4 that your family would have money—if any- gram. Send for him or mail the coupon below. 
t thing happened to you. BUT have you 
5 arranged for the payment of this money to The Metropolitan issues life insurance in 
your family in the most effective and prac- the usual standard forms, individual and 
y cal 9 group, in large and small amounts. It also 
3 tical way: issues annuities and accident and health 
Your life insurance can provide a certain policies. 
‘ amount of ready cash to meet outstanding The Metropolitan is a mutual organiza- 
- obligations so that your wife will have no tion. Its assets are held for the benefit of 
F debts hanging over her at the beginning of a its policyholders, and any divisible surplus 
f difficult readjustment period. The balance of is returned to its policyholders in the form 
€ ahi! at of dividends. 
; your life insurance may be paid in a number of 
1 ways—for example, through monthly instal- 
’ ments to take care of rent, food and various “on snag a = o 


family expenses for a definite length of time. Without obligation, I would like to receive informa- 
tion regarding a Program of Life Insurance which begins 
as Cash Fund and a Monthly Income for a definite 
period. 


4 Plan to finance the obligations of your family 
through a Life Insurance Program. It can be 











n rearranged as your conditions change. You 20 vt 
| and your family will have added security be- Address =n 
cause you have planned definitely what you Pa ae 











want your life insurance to do. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Frederick H. Ecker, President One Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


©0358 M.L.1.CO, 
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I. you stay with the ship, you 
can sail by President Liner Round the World 
in 104 days. You can, but you probably won't. 
For somewhere in this thrilling 26,000-mile 
cruise, perhaps in many places, you'll want 
to stay awhile. It may be in Hawaii, Japan, 
China, the Philippines, Malaya, Ceylon, India, 
Egypt, italy, France or in others of the 14 fas- 
cinating countries that President Liners visit. 
No matter where you want to plan stopovers, 
President Liners let you do so .. . seeing the 
world for as little as $834 First Class. 


AND THIRTEEN 
OTHER COUNTRIES 


— 
tareengy an p 





ROUND true WORLD 


Every two weeks a President Liner sails from 
New York and California Round the World, 
visiting 21 ports throughout the seven seas. You 
can stopover, explore some quaint place the 
guidebooks have forgotten, then continue on 
another President Liner with the same com- 
fort and fine service as the ship you left. Take 
up to two full years if you wish. 

President Liners are big, luxurious ships— 
more than 520 feet long—famous for their 
steady-riding qualities, their atmosphere of 
informality and their food. Your travel agent 
will gladly show you pictures of accommoda- 
tions (every stateroom is outside). Or see any 
of our offices: 604 Fifth Ave., New York; 110 
S. DearbornSt.,Chicago; Statler Bldg., Boston; 
311 California St.,San Francisco; 514 W. Sixth 
St.,Los Angeles; Washington, D.C., Toronto, 
Cleveland, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, San 
Diego, Vancouver and Victoria, B.C. 


DOLLAR steamswip unes 
ano AMERICAN MAIL une 
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WHAT'S NEW 
IN 


Marketing Highlights 


Loapep FoR Bear. Norge Cor- 
poration is shooting at 1935’s market 
for refrigerators, oil burners, wash- 
ers and ranges with the biggest gun 
it has ever used, heavily loaded with 
new products, advertising, merchan- 
dising teamwork and a five-act sell- 
ing comedy to be shown in 57 cities. 
To keep shots on the target, the gun 
has been aimed along the findings 
of a market analysis and survey 
which, says the company, is the most 
complete ever made in any industry. 
The facts were gathered in thirteen 
nation-wide studies among 23,000 
consumers, 1,500 refrigerator deal- 
ers, 25,000 Norge owners, 6,000 
Norge dealers, 8,000 Norge salesmen 
and 400 Norge distributors. 


Recorp BREAKERS. Westinghouse 
reports that air-conditioning sales for 
the first three weeks of January were 
ahead of those for December, 1933, 
and January, 1934, put together... . 
And that selling ace of American 
business, the electric-refrigerator in- 





Chicago & North Western’s spectacular new ‘400’ (400 miles in as many minutes) flying through Evanston 

at eighty miles an hour on its Chicago-St. Paul dash. 

170 passengers, operating profit per trip, more than $400. A conventional iron horse, with high pressure boiler 
and fueled with oi! to eut down coaling stops, does the hauling 

























BUSINESS 


dustry, is also getting ready for a 
record-breaking year, with expecta- 
tions of selling more than 1,500,000 
units; 1934, now the record holder, 
accounted for sales of 1,350,000 
units. And ranges, curlers, washers, 
ironers and all the rest of the 
electric-appliance galaxy are looking 
to 1935 for big things. The reason? 
Says A. E. Allen, Westinghouse vice- 
president: “When women had to fire 
their servants and do their own work, 
they found out how hard housework 
chores can be. So now they’re buy- 
ing electric appliances to make 
housework easier, even though some 
are again taking on servants.” 


Boost For U. S. Suips. United 
States Lines, in attempting to do 
two things with a travel exhibit now 
running in New York City, had to 
break new ground in the commercial- 
show field. First, the company want- 
ed to stimulate travel on American 
ships immediately ; second, it set up 
the longer-run goal of reawakening 
pride in America’s merchant marine 
—a pride which American operators 


During its first three weeks, average load has been 
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A to almost the same thing as boarding - 
a ship in the high-and-dry Fifth rs | 
er, ‘Nau shopping district. You even an over pr 9 uction 
00 enter the building over a gangway, 
re and the exhibit through a huge photo 
mural of the Washington’s hull. 
si HarpwarE TRAIN. In January, 
al hardware merchants and ordinary 
“ citizens in 55 Northwestern cities - ' 
’ saw as spectacular a sales-promotion t 3 
ork aor has ever come their way o rain-power e 
7 —the 15-car “Train of Hardware 
ake Progress,” sent out by Kelley How 
_ Thomson Company, hardware whole- 
salers of Duluth, Minnesota. East 
; to Marquette, Michigan; South to ->Too much rain—and it’s drained off. 
- Sioux Falls, South Dakota; West to | Too much cotton — and it’s plowed under.Too 
a. Anaconda, Montana, and North to | mych pork—and pigs are killed. 
Havre in the same state, the train es 
| to ploughed through the snow over a |. ee 
‘ial- 3,800-mile route, carrying a giant ex- | is never an overproduction of brain-power! 
ant hibition of hardware displays ranging | Brains make for progress and prosperity. 
_ from sandpaper, bolts and small tools | There are two ways to increase brain- 
on = ee eee ae * power:—1. to employ additional brains, 
rine train, sent aa a year ago, hauled nine which is usually expensive; 2. to make the 
tors cars, covered 1,300 miles, visited 29 | brains you have worth more. 








believe is thoroughly justified by 
their up-to-the-minute ships. The 
difficulty was to give visitors a real 
idea of what American ships are like, 
within the space of two 24x80-foot 
floors in a Fifth Avenue building. 
The solution (completely successful, 
judging by number of visitors and 
their interest): a unique arrange- 
ment of miniatures, ship’s hardware 
and equipment, and full-size photo- 
graphs, photo murals and cabins 
which, carefully assembled, amounts 


cities in three states, and attracted 
50,000 visitors. This year’s train, 
bigger, better and covering a more 
ambitious territory, brought results 
which were bigger and better, too. 
Reports vice-president R. W. Hig- 
gins to Forses: “We were met by 
enthusiastic crowds of record size at 


every stop, even though we en-' 


countered sub-zero weather most of 
the time. Our efforts were very 
much worth while.” 


Where Profits Start 


When President Thomas J. Wat- 
son of International Business Ma- 
chines, ardent believer in research 
and employee training, dedicated his 
company’s new laboratory and school 
buildings in Endicott, New York, he 
voiced a thought which is enthusi- 
astically supported by all progressive 
business men. Pointing to the shiny 
new structures, he said: “They repre- 
sent the heart of our business. . 
Ninety-five per cent. of our profits 
have come from products developed 
in our own laboratories during the 


There is never 





> Edison makes it 
easy for you to increase the value of the 
brains you already have—with Ediphone 
Voice Writing! With Pro-technic Ediphone 
equipment there is no time-eating, expen- 
sive waiting for secretarial service. At any 
hour, and on any day, dictators turn to 
their Pro-technic Ediphones, as easily as 
telephoning. They think once...write once 
...at once—‘and accomplish more. Brain- 
power increases — and profits, too! 


> TELEPHONE THE EDIPHONE, YOUR 
CITY. Without obligation, an Edison man will 
call, and show you how Voice Writing can in- 
crease the brain-power in your organization. 


a 


ORANGE, N.J. U.S.A 








Ediphone 





THE COMPLETELY ENCLOSED DICTATING MACHINE 
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past eighteen years.” 











Lifting the Washington Lid 


OUR WASHINGTON 


A Rock in the Road 


The Supreme Court’s decision in 
the oil case rocked the New Deal on 
its heels. 

Chief Justice Hughes’ opinion 
brought a soft and flabby Congress 
back to the Constitution. 


This was, by far, the most signifi- 
cant development in national affairs 
during January. Not only did the 
Court sound a sorely needed warning 
against reckless abdication by Con- 
gress, but the nation-wide acclaim 
which greeted the opinion also re- 
vealed a wholly unexpected popular 





Must We Accept 
a Lower Standard of Living? 


Is America finished in its building? Must we live merely . 
by dividing available jobs? To accept such a con- 
clusion is to accept a lower standard of living. 


O industry has contributed more to 

raising our standard of living than 
the public utility industry. Electric and 
gas services, with the great conveniences 
which they bring, have been supplied 
at decreasing costs to increasing millions 
of users. 

Conditions now harassing the utilities 
discourage investors from putting more 
money into this industry. Stock invest- 
ments in some utility companies are 
being endangered or destroyed by gov- 
ernment competition. Reductions in 
rates and increases in taxes are causing 
drastic declines in net earnings. 

The great mass of people still lack 
automatic heating and air conditioning 
in their homes. Only 12% of farms have 


electric service. The public 
@vX, utility industry can continue 
; to extend its services and 


help Americans improve 


their standard of living. But first, this 
and other basic industries must be 
freed from the shackles in which gov- 
ernment has bound them. Investors 
must have confidence that private enter- 
prise will once again be allowed to 
operate at a reasonable profit. .Other- 
wise, capital for industrial development 
cannot be raised. 

The Associated System is making a 
determined effort to carry on its business 
in the face of these almost overwhelm- 
ing difficulties. Almost 39,000 customers 
have been added since the first of Jan- 
uary, 1934; business building has been 
organized on a more vigorous and 
efficient basis; output of electricity and 
gas is being pushed to heights never 
before reached. But this effort cannot 
be continued, nor can it meet with the 
success which it deserves, without the 
removal of these obstacles to enterprise. 


ASSOCIATED GAS & ELECTRIC SYSTEM [224¢4 
REE a A ——EE 
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oy The public utility system of U 
tandard Gas and Electric Company 


serves 1,662 cities and towns of twenty states . . . combined 
population 6,000,000...total customers 1,569,296...installed 
generating capacity 1,586,694 kilowatts...properties operate 
under the direction of Byllesby Engineering and Manage- 
ment Corporation, the Company’s wholly-owned subsidiary. 
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devotion to, and tolerance of, the 
troublesome technicalities of consti- 
tutional procedure. 

Seldom, if ever, during the last 
quarter-century has a pivotal decision 
of the Supreme Court been so uni- 
versally commended. 


Congress Responds 


In Congress the effect was almost 
electric. 

Since March, 1933, the governing 
slogan in the House had been, in the 
words of one venerable leader, “Re- 
sults! Results! And damn the conse- 
quences!” But since the “hot oil” 
decision the steering committees are 
disposed to feel their way more ju- 
diciously. All along the line there 
has been a notable slowing down, par- 
ticularly in committees. 

Privately, the House and Senate 
leaders acknowledge to a man nowa- 
days that, after all, perhaps there is 
a place for the Constitution in our 
scheme of government. 

Thus, you may put it down in the 
book that during this session not a 
single piece of major legislation will 
be whooped through under the old 
formula of “emergency, hurry-up, 
can’t wait, no questions to-day!” 

A number of experimental bills 
which would have been pushed over 
the line by legislative hysteria in 1933 
or 1934, now will die painlessly in 
committee. 


Gold Contracts 


There is no such thing as an ad- 
vance tip on a Supreme Court de- 
cision. 

Speculation is only a blind stab in 
the dark. 

But by way of forecast there yet 
remains in the momentous gold- 
clause cases a legitimate field for rea- 
soned personal opinion. This, your 
observer humbly offers—an _in- 
dividual opinion based upon the argu- 
ments heard before the Court. 

(1) Congress has no power to re- 
pudiate gold-clause governments. 
(Because a government may not sum- 
marily invalidate a contract to which 
it is itself a party.) 

(2) American gold-clause bonds 
held abroad must be redeemed at the 
old parity. (Because international 
law always is paramount to national 
law.) 

(3) The Doctrine of Emergency 
may encompass a temporary suspen- 
sion of gold redemption, but gold- 
clause private bonds may not be per- 
manently invalidated by government 
decree. (Because the Constitution 


specifically protects the inviolability 
of private contract. ) 

This latter ruling would make pri- 
vate gold bonds redeemable at the old 
parity when, as and if the United 











States returns to a free gold stand- 
ard. 

In the meantime, because of the 
unchallenged right of the Congress 
“to coin money and regulate the value 


thereof,” circumstances would en- | 


force, as a practical proposition, legal- 
tender settlements on all interest and 
maturities. 

Ultimately, the whole complex will 
be put in order again by a return to 
the old dollar. 


Helping Hands 


Stripped of verbiage, the Adminis- 
tration’s fiscal policy is simply stated 
—recovery by Treasury spending. 

In every essential detail it is the 
economic perpetual motion conceived 
in England by J. M. Keynes. 

Last April, when Mr. Keynes was 
so graciously received at the White 
House, he suggested public-works 
expenditures at the rate of $400,000,- 
000 a month. Adding rivers and 
harbors, public building, and farm 
bounties to the $3,900,000,000 sought 
for unemployment relief, our Federal 
pump-priming funds for the 1936 
fiscal year slightly exceed the Keynes 
ideal of $4,800,000,000. 

Congress caught the idea instantly. 
If public spending is the great objec- 
tive, then the task of turning up 
meritorious projects becomes, as 
Capitol Hill sees it, the first duty of 
statesmanship. More than 400 spe- 
cial spending bills introduced during 
January are eloquent testimony to 
the enthusiasm of the House in this 
direction. An examination of these 
money bills discloses there are more 
ways of spending government funds 
than most taxpayers ever dreamed in 
their wildest nightmares. 

For example, Representative 
Compton I. White, a second-term 
Democrat from Idaho, demands an 
additional clerk for every honorable 
member of the House—435 new jobs 
at $1,800 a year! 

Representative Schuyler Otis 
Bland, a veteran Virginian, seeks 
$500,000 for the eradication of the 
Atlantic screw borer, a submarine 
pest which, it appears, has been prey- 
ing recently upon the oyster beds in 
Chesapeake Bay. 

Everybody has his pet scheme for 
Treasury raiding, but perhaps the 
most unique of all to date is that pre- 
sented by Representative Ambrose J. 
Kennedy, of Baltimore. He demands 
for his city back interest on Civil 
War claims which have already been 
settled. 

In 1931 Congress awarded some 
$900,000 for damages to buildings 
and property in Baltimore incident to 
the military operations of the Union 
forces there during the Civil War. 


(Continued on page 23) 











ONLY THREE PACES 
FROM GOOD LIGHT TO POOR 


Her desk is just nine feet from yours...but she is lucky if 
she has a fifth as much light as she needs for the accu- 


rate, competent work you expect of her. 


Have you ever had your lighting 
measured with a Sight Meter? It is a 
startling experience. Why not phone 


your electric service company today. . 





or write General Electric Company, 


Dept. 166, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 7##8 instrument measures light 


EDISON MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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HE first month of the year has 
brought nothing decisive. 
Washington has hindered rather 
than helped. 

Labor troublés of great potential 
gravity appear to be simmering. 

Securities have reflected the hesi- 
tancy prevalent in responsible circles ; 
activity has been paralyzed and quo- 
tations have moved irregularly. 

Retail trade has quietened some- 
what but prospects are hopefully 
regarded. 

Some industries have expanded 
notably ; others continue sluggish. 

The steel industry has come most 
conspicuously to the front, with op- 
erations running ‘higher than 50 per 
cent: off productive capacity. Most 
motor “ianufacturers are operating 
on enlarged schedules to fill urgent 
demands from dealers. 

“Agriculture has entered 1935,” 
says one authority, “on the best in- 
come basis in more than four years. 
Farm cash income in the last three 
months has been nearly 60 per cent. 
higher than at the corresponding time 
two years ago. Property taxes and 
interest charges have been reduced. 
Spendable farm income has nearly 
doubled. Disastrous surpluses of 
crops and livestock have been largely 
eliminated. Crop production control 
has been established. Optimism has 
been displacing uncertainty and dis- 
couragement.” 

Employment shows no substantial 
improvement, a deeply regrettable 
fact... 

The oft-proclaimed-rapprochement 
which the Administration was to ef- 
fect with industry has not wholly 
materialized. President Roosevelt’s 
attitude towards utilities has been 
especially deplored as entirely incon- 
sistent with his protestations several 
months ago that he would do every- 
thing feasible to encourage industry 
and avoid anything and everything 
calculated to discourage industry. 

Nor does industry welcome the 
President’s desire to abandon direct 
Federal relief and to launch a multi- 
tude of activities to furnish “made” 
work. The fear harbored is that, de- 
spite the best of intentions, billion- 
dollar governmental construction and 
other operations will inescapably 
mean competition and interference 
with resumption of private enterprise. 

The magnitude of the sum the 
President has demanded for extraor- 
dinary expenditures—$4,000,000,000, 
in addition to $880,000,000 to taper 
off direct Federal relief—disturbs 
those who attach prime importance to 
early balancing of the budget and to 
curtailment of abnormal Federal ex- 
penditures. 

Other developments and adumbra- 
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B. C. FORBES SAYS 


Uncertainty 
Still Grips 
Business 


tions: at Washington-have not tended 
to inspire optimism that political dis- 
tractions will subside in the near 
future. 

Of the many-sided social legisla- 
tion outlined in the Administration- 
endorsed plans submitted to Con- 
gress, it can be said that it has ex- 





THE MAN ON THE FLYING TRAPEZE 
Marcus, in New York Times 





cited neither exuberance nor acute 
alarm. No official figures were pre- 
sented which brought home to the 
people any adequate idea of the ulti- 
mate cost. Instead of the burden 
amounting to the two-three hundred 
millions a year published when the 
Wagner-Lewis measure was sub- 
mitted to Congress, it will run liter- 
ally into billions if all the projected 
objectives be attained. 

It is profoundly to be hoped that 
such steam-roller methods as were 
employed in forcing Congress to 
hand over four billion dollars to the 
President, will not be attempted in 
connection with enactment of unem- 
ployment payments, old-age pensions, 
annuities, etc. The issues involved 
are so transcendently important, and 
a first injudicious step could lead to 
such disastrous consequences, that 
lawmakers, industrialists, labor lead- 
ers, the public should insist that haste 
be made very slowly, that the fullest 
investigation and discussion should 
precede every decision. 

Perhaps it is because my environ- 
ment is business rather than political, 
that I cannot always follow the rea- 
soning of politicians. For example: 

When President Roosevelt com- 
manded that Congress allot to him 
four billion dollars without attaching 
one inch of string, without exacting 
from him any tertative budget of pro- 
posed expenditures, objecting law- 
makers were peremptorily told that if 
this gigantic sum or any considerable 
part of it got into the clutches of 
Senators, Representatives or other 
politicians, it would be squandered on 
“pork barrel” projects. 

This explanation apparently was 
accepted as thoroughly sound, com- 
pletely indisputable. 

How comes it, then, seeing that all 
agree that politicians cannot be trusted 
to use public funds prudently, you 
and I and other taxpayers are asked 
to acquiesce in enlarging infinitely the 
powers, the activities, the domination, 
the responsibilities and ramifications 
of politicians? 

A deplorable amount of odium has 
been cast on business men by Wash- 
ington officeholders and other poli- 
ticians. 

Now Washington plainly reveals 
that it cannot trust politicians. 

Yet we are asked to forfeit a great 
portion of our birthright as sovereign 
citizens to politicians. 

Happily, sanity gives promise of re- 
turning among those who, stampeded 
by dire emergency and threatenings, 
hurriedly surrendered their inherited 
and inherent rights to politicians who 
talked and posed—and promised— 
like demi-gods, but who are turning 
out to be only fallible mortals. 
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LIFTING THE WASHINGTON LID 


(Continued from page 21) 


Mr. Kennedy now demands $171,034 
for back interest on this award, for 
the years 1870-1930. A companion 
measure has been presented in the 
other branch by Senator Millard E. 
Tydings. 

A member from Texas has a new 
plan to put 1,000,000 men to work 
in ten days. He would assign one 
federal inspector to every city square 
to report fire and accident hazards 
“and all other conditions which 
threaten injury to public welfare or 
public morals.” The inspectors would 
be paid $2 a day. 

Many of these bills will die in 
committee, but Mr. Kennedy’s back- 
interest measure likely will receive 
prompt consideration—for Ambrose 
is himself chairman of the House 
Committee on Claims. 


Brain Trust Again 


The Brain Trust’s biggest brain 
storm of 1934—that plan to plant a 
“shelter belt’ five miles wide and fif- 
teen hundred miles long from western 
Montana to the Texas Panhandle— 
has been revised downward from 
$75,000,000 to $15,000,000. But Pro- 
fessor Tugwell still is serious about it. 
He is determined to eliminate sand 
storms and wind erosion in the upper 
Mississippi Valley. President Roose- 
velt backs the idea. 

Unfortunately, on the day the new 
proposal went to Congress, the 
Forestry Service, a division of Dr. 
Tugwell’s very own Department of 
Agriculture, submitted an elaborate 
scientific report on shelter belts in 
general. 


Just a Brassie Shot 


With wind gauges the Forestry 
Service established that nineteen rows 
of trees will protect a strip of land 
approximately 2,000 feet wide, a 
mashie shot on the windward side and 
a fair brassie shot to the leeward. 
Which means that in the remaining 
1,34914 miles between Cheyenne and 
Chicago, citizens will have to worry 
along with the kind of weather which 
has been normal in that territory for 
the last ten centuries. 

But the first thirty forest strips, 
five miles long and nineteen rows 
across, will be planted this year. 

The work will provide 21,000 man- 
days of employment. . 

And by 1950 these trees will be big 
enough to take up the work of moder- 
ating the winds—for almost a half- 
mile! 

Now, fellows, what’s next in the 
way of National Planning? 

—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 
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HOW TO LOSE 


*2 0000 


you haven't got 





ANY MEN realize too late 

that a fortune they never 

saw, never touched, has slipped 
through their fingers. 

With a little more knowledge, a 
little more effort, they could have 
earned $1,000 or $1,500 more a 
year. Not until their chance has 
passed do they realize what a stag- 
gering total they have lost. 

For, if you are worth $5,000 a 
year but make only $4,500, you 
will have lost $10,000 in 20 years. 
If you are worth $5,000 but make 
only $3,500, you will have lost 
$30,000 in 20 years. The same 
relative figures hold true whether 
your present salary is $2,500 or 
$7,500 a year. 

The purpose of this message is 
to show you how you can save 
that substantial sum. 

Any man capable of making 
even $2,500 annually during these 
times can, with effort and study, 
be worth $1,000 or $1,500 more. 
A $5,000 man is not twice as in- 
telligent as a $2,500 man. He only 
has to know a little more to earn 
a lot more. 

Where can a man get that little 
extra knowledge that may be 
worth $25,000 to him? 

The Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute, over a period of more than a 


Name 





quarter of a century, has inves- 
tigated thousands of businesses 
— corporations, partnerships, 
proprietorships, large and small, 
in all linesof business. It has taken 
the experience of a cross section 
of the country’s leading business 
men. It has collected and boiled 
down this information into con- 
venient form. It has brought it up 
to date with 1935 conditions, and 
now presents it to you in asimple, 
planned practical Course of in- 
teresting reading. 

This Course, and the important 
Personal Service that is part of it, 
does not guarantee you a job. 
But it provides you with the 
foundation necessary for you to 
win a higher salaried position in 
the years of recovery just ahead. 
If you have the “goods,” this 
Course will enable you to deliver. 

A booklet, “What a Business 
Man Must Know Today,’’ is 
ready and will be sent to you free 
of charge. If you think a 3c stamp 
is not too much to pay for finding 
out how you may save $25,000, 
clip this coupon and mail it. The 
booklet itself contains valuable, 
interesting details about this fa- 
mous Course and its Personal Ser- 
vice, to which many thousands of 
men attribute their success. 





Business 
Address 








Business 
Position 
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Alexander Hamilton Institute 
808 Astor Place, New York 
Send me “What a Business Man Must Know Today” FREE 
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No matter how good 
the Pictograph shows up 


special activity. 


conditions are, 


1. Besides indicating which of 300 
marketing territories compere best with 


pusiness mop. 


Sales Areas 
Need Careful 
Picking 


must pick and choose his terri- 
tories. 

For the third time since the low 
point of the depression, we have been 
passing through a period in which 
business almost everywhere was in- 
creasing. No matter where you were 
selling, prospects were pretty good. 

This idyllic state of affairs no lon- 
ger exists. While some parts of the 
country are still moving forward at 
a rapid pace, in others the advance 
has slowed down or. stopped. Easy 
pickings will no longer be found on 
every hand. 

To the sales executive looking for 
the best current opportunities, the 
following suggestions are made: 

1. First study the list of “Best” 
cities, given below. Note that eight 
of them are east of the Mississippi, 
that they are fairly large cities, and 
note the industry in which each is 
outstanding. 


() ss more the sales manager 


TEN “BEST” CITIES 


1, Curcaco, Int.: A year ago, business 
declined steadily after the closing of the 
World’s Fair at the end of October. This 
Winter, business has, on the contrary, 
climbed steadily after a very slight relapse 
following the Fair’s close. Increased steel 
activity in the Chicago area is one reason. 


2. PHILADELPHIA, Pa.: The December- 


January rise is lasting longer than that of 
a year ago. 


3. Jersey Crry, N. J.: A year ago, Jan- 
uary business fell to the levels of Novem- 
ber. This year, January business has been 
more nearly like that of December. 


4. DENveER, Coto.: Last January, business 
fell back almost to the levels of late Sum- 
mer. This year, it has been running at a 
higher rate than at any time in the past 
several years. 


5. Dayton, Onto: For several weeks 
business has been farther ahead of the pre- 
vious year than at any time since first 
publication of the Pictograph. This in 
spite of the fact that business last January 
was showing a slight seasonal pickup. 





. Oklahoma and Utah. 


2. Study the interesting grouping 
of the “A” and “B” areas on the 
map. It is in these that business may 
be expected to continue substantially 
ahead of last year. 

3. Note where improvement is con- 
tinuing. 

On a state-average basis, the 
strongest recent improvement has un- |. 
questionably been in Kentucky, Mon- 
tana and Illinois, West Virginia, 
Colorado and Oklahoma. The most 
sustained improvement has been in 


There are altogether, including 
those already named, sixteen states in 
which the most recent general ten- 
dency is upward. These are inter- 
estingly divided into two groups of 
states that touch each other, with only 
one straggler. 

In one group will be found Ken- 
tucky, Illinois, West Virginia, South 
Carolina, Georgia and Tennessee. 

In the other group are Mon- 
tana, Colorado, Oklahoma, Nebraska, 
Utah, Oregon, Arizona, South Da- 
kota, Idaho. 

The straggler is Maine. 

There will probably be howls from 
Florida at the showing of downward 
arrows in the southern half of that 
state. The fact is, however, that al- 
though Miami and Tampa are still 
substantially ahead of last year, they 
are not as far ahead as they were in 
December. 

Among cities in which business in 
the past few weeks has compared 
more favorably with the same period 
a year earlier than at any previous 
time since July are the following. 
(These ten cities are listed in order 
of population. ) 





i= 

6. Youncstown, Ouro: In the current . 
steel boom, this city has been faring best ( >) 
of all steel towns. One company alone, / 
Republic Steel, reports that by January 19 € / eople with a flair for in- 
it had received more orders than in all of Bi Aeliee are irresistibly 
January 1933. ividuality are irresistiDly 


drawn to the distinctive 


7. Fatt River, Mass.: After declining New.1935 Auburns. Prices, 


through December, business has picked up 
at a rapid rate and has recently been the 
best in two months. 


only $695 and up, at factory. 


AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
AUBURN, INDIANA 
Division of Cord Corporation 


8. Witmincton, Det.: Although a sea- 
sonal decline like that of last January has 
set in, business continues substantially 
ahead of a year ago. 


9. LoweLL, Mass.: With business first 
rising, then falling, then rising slightly, ac- 
tivity has continued to gain in comparison 


with that of a year earlier ever since Sep- 
tember. 


10. Lrncotn, Nes.: A year ago, busi- 
ness was at just about the same level it 
had followed since early October. This 


year, business has already beat 1933 
records, 
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$$ in Inventions 


Zip With Zippy Colors 


Seems as if revolutionary develop- 
ments always go in pairs. If you 
hear of something startling in one 
place, something very much like it 
is almost bound to pop up somewhere 
else. 

Just a few weeks ago we learned 
that “zippers’”—slide fasteners—may 
soon be made in a new way. Namely, 
by die casting. The process, not yet 
perfected, is expected to save a high 
percentage of the cost. 

Meanwhile, it appears, something 
even more snappy has been happen- 
ing in the zipper field. Colored zip- 
pers are now on the market. Red, 
orange, yellow, any hue you may 
name. These colored zippers are 
made from pyroxylin plastic, one of 
the oldtimers among synthetic ma- 
terials, and incorrectly known to 
most people as “celluloid.” (Celluloid 
is the name of one private brand.) 

You might think that pyroxylin 
plastic would not be strong enough 
for this new use. . Amazingly,."how- 
ever, it will withstand:a pull of Seven 
thousand pounds or more per square 
inch. It is remarkably durable, too, 
and its flexibility is also in its favor. 


Motor Insulation for Humans 


Here is another old material that's 
going strong in new uses. One ‘of 


the large manufacturers of electrical 
equipment discovered several years 
ago that a material which it was pre- 
paring for insulation purposes could 
be sold in competition with an old 
textile product, oiled silk. Now, an- 
other large electrical manufacturer 
has stepped into the field, in order 
to put to work partly idle equipment. 

In industry, this “oiled silk” is 
extensively used in_ transferring 
artists’ patterns for rugs and carpets. 
High-class-hat manufacturers have 


taken to putting linings of it inside 


the sweatbands of men’s hats. In 


‘garments, it is used to make water- 


proof and easily cleaned pockets for 
leather jackets, and also, because of 
its air tightness, as interlinings in 
aviators’ jackets. And of course it 
is familiar these days in transparent, 
brightly colored raincoats. 


Well-Behaved Motor 


Here is another example of the 
new being used to transform the old. 
I spoke last time about a revolution- 
ary new motor. Now comes word 
of a motor which, although not so 
spectacular, seems likely to come into 
extensive use much sooner. 

This new motor is operated by al- 
ternating current, as most motors 
now are. But it has the character- 
istics of a direct-current motor. 

One of its peculiarities is a sta- 
tionary armature. One of its advan- 
tages is that its speed has nothing 
to do with the frequency of alterna- 
tions in the power supply. 

Here is another advantage which 
sounds even more promising. If cur- 
rent is momentarily interrupted, the 
motor restarts and gets back to its 





" l the wold sees MAALEGHEMY METAL (4, Limeslested stainless steel 


IN THE AIR 





Prominent in Sky-Ways of the world, Allegheny Metal with its all 
weather protection—ever bright appearance and infallible strength 
comes to the aid of modern aviation where it is extensively used in 
Instrument Board,—Wing, Bridge and Fuselage Construction. 
oa ALLEGHENY STEEL COMPANY .. . Brackenridge, Pa. * 


Allegheny Metal is manufactured under Chemical Foundation, Inc., License No. 
1,316,817 and 1,339,378 and 1s carried in stock by all Jos. T Ryerson & Son, 


Inc., Warehouses. 
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former speed without drawing ex- 
cess current from the line. (I wish 
I had had one of these new motors 
the other night, when the motor in 
my oil burner blew three fuses in 
the course of one January evening,) 

Recent advances in the application 
of electron tubes made the new motor 
possible. Rectifiers controlled by 
tube-grids are used to give a one-way 
flow to the two-way current. 


Two Trucks in One 


Here’s something new in truck 
axles. A reduction gear set between 
the bevel gear and the differential, 
and controlled by the driver, gives 
the truck eight forward and two re- 
verse speeds. Extra pulling power 
for difficult starts and climbs, and 
extra speed for the homeward-bound 
empty truck are two of the possi- 
bilities. 

Extra! Extra! 


Flash! As we go to press, word 
comes that on January 23 the annual 
assembly of America’s leading elec- 
trical engineers received official word 
of a revolutionary new method of 
power transmission which seems 
likely to upset all tradition and re- 
sult in the re-equipping of thousands 
of miles of transmission line. Not to 
mention re-equipment in factories and 
other industrial establishments which 
use electric power. 

This revolutionary new method of 
power transmission comes from the 
application of the same developments 
in electronic tubes which made pos- 
sible the motor already described on 
this page. 

For some years practically all of 
America’s power has been transmitted 
by alternating current. The new 
method is for the transmission of di- 


- rect current. 


Some of the advantages claimed: 

1. The amount of power flow is 
always under control of the operator. 

2. Power can be transmitted in 
either direction at will. 


3. A short circuit reduces instead 
of increases power flow. 

4. Either overhead or underground 
lines of any length may be used. 

5. Alternating-current systems of 
unlike frequency can be linked to- 
gether to feed other systems of unlike 
frequency. . 

6. Less trouble from lighting. 


7. The end of  power-factor 
troubles, now a bugaboo to many 
users. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the items which 
appear in this department, or for amy 
related information that may mean $ and ¢ 
to a reader or his company. 
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Business Trends 
at a Glance 


ERE is a simple way to judge 
Hea is most likely to happen 
next in business. 

From the Winter of 1932 until late 
in July, 1933, business as a whole was 
moving upward. One by one, how- 
ever, various industries and measure- 
ments of business activity began to 


JULY 23,1933 


fall off. The diagram above shows 
the order in which the different units 
declined, some before and some after 
the shift in total business. (The key 
to the numbers is given below. ) 


When business was on the tobog- 
gan in the second half of 1933, one by 
one the various units turned upward, 
as shown in the second diagram. 


APR. 29./934—~ 








SEPT. 16,1934 aS 


The pattern has since been twice 
repeated. 
During the upswing of recent 


months, three of these same units. 


JAN.I7, 935 


7456 
sd 
(2 


5 


have definitely turned downward in 
comparison with the previous year. 
Six more have apparently now turned 
down, but because this is not yet cer- 
tain they are shown on the diagram 
without circles. Four are at last re- 
ports continuing their upward climb. 
—C. H. 
The key: 1. Grain loadings. 2. 
Southern Pine orders. 3. .Miscel- 
laneous loadings. 4. Coal loadings. 
5. Bank debits, 6. Coke loadings. 7. 
Debits outside New York. 8. Forest 
products loadings. 9. Steel activity. 
10. LCL loadings. 11.Electric out- 
put. 12. Ore loadings. 13. Auto- 
mobile production. 











Have you a friend in Tucson, 
Ariz.—in Indianapolis, Ind. 
—in Greensboro, N. C.? 





_ ie owners who are insured in the Hartford have friends 
in these and thousands of other localities scattered far 
and wide throughout the nation. These friends are the 
local representatives of the Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany and the Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
and they are always ready to help Hartford policyholders 
out of trouble. 

' There was the motorist from far off Hawaii who 
wrote us not long ago of his appreciation of the services 
rendered him by a certain Hartford representative in 
Indiana. There was the tourist from New Rochelle, N. Y. 
who just the other day told of being everlastingly grateful 
for the aid given him, following an automobile accident, 
by the Hartford Agent in Tucson, Arizona. And the file 
is still open on the case of a resident of Florida who might 
have had endless difficulty following an unfortunate acci- 
dent in North Carolina had it not been for the local Hart- 
ford representative. 

Hundreds of such cases prove the importance of insur- 
ing in an organization that gives nationwide service. 

Now all you need do is call Western Union anywhere 
at any time and you will be given the name of the nearest 
Hartford Agent. This added facility makes a Hartford 
policy all the more valuable especially when you consider 
that it adds nothing to its cost. 


If you want Hartford nation-wide insurance service, see the nearest 
Hartford Agent or ask any licensed broker to place your insurance in the 
Hartford which writes practically every form of insurance except life. 


HARTFORD 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT and INDEMNITY CO. 


HARTFORD © CONNECTICUT 
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Did You Make 
Money in 1934 


e 
F your investment account is 
not worth more today than a 
year ago you can profitably use 
UNITED OPINION Reports. 


result of all stock recommendations in 

> Epes Se aes was aoe 2 7 than 

in ones Averages same 

jee = of every UNITED recom- 
mendation for 1934 on request.) 


Yr 12 Stocks for 1935 


[* you want to share in the investment 
opportunities of 1935. you should have 
the UNITED OPINION list of 12 stocks 
most favored by the country’s leading 
financial authorities as profit-makers for the 
New Year. This list will be sent on 
L request, without obligation, together with 





our 1934 Record. List is available through 
no other source. a 


Send for Bulletin F.M.37, Free! 
(Please print name and address) 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. A re Boston, Mass. 
(Se ene 

















OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Many helpful hints on trading 
procedure and methods in our 
booklet. Copy free on request. 


Ask for Booklet J-6 
Any listed securities bought 


and sold 


(ijsHoim & (HaPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 
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When Writing to 
Advertisers 














OUTLOOK FOR 
[— UTILITIES? — 
Write for this 
report—gratis 
Babson’s 
Reports 


and the famous 
BABSONCHART 
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STOCK MARKET 
OUTLOOK 


R. W. SCHABACKER 


Noon, JANuAry 24th, 1935. 

OR the past six weeks we have 
Psszeeste that our expectations of 

continued strength did not go very 
far into the new year. Last issue we 
again called attention to this premise 
and looked forward to an intermedi- 
ate reaction, but one of modest pro- 
portions and of little threat for the 
longer-term investor. 

The market has undergone a defi- 
nite reaction since that time, has 
stabilized at just above the support 
levels which we quoted, and is cur- 
rently showing efforts at recovery, on 
small volume and general lethargy. 

On the surface, therefore, the per- 


formance has been in line with our’ 


previous suggestions and has shown 
no disposition to extend weakness to 
any serious degree. From a more 
basic standpoint,. however, we have 
not been eminently pleased or satis- 
fied by the character of this recent 
recession or by the general action of 
the market in the past couple of 
weeks. There have been elements of 


strength and encouragement and 
there is no definite basis at present 
for becoming overly bearish, but we 
are constiained to turn our attitude 
from one of favor to one at least of 
caution and conservatism. 

This feeling may be short-lived. 
Price action might easily dissolve our 
current doubts at an early date. But 
for the time being we feel that the 
burden of proof may better be placed 
on the constructive side than on the 
side of decline. We should thus pre- 
fer to anticipate a declining trend 
over the next few weeks than an ad- 
vancing one, unless the market should 
prove its inherent strength by carry- 
ing up through the previous tops of 
early January. 

We do not anticipate a long bear 
market and we should certainly con- 
tinue to hold a fair line of strong 
stocks for the longer term. What 
we do advise, however, is a new at- 
titude of increased caution, which 
may well lead to partial profit-taking 
on a moderate scale, dnd a consequent 
increase in the proportion of cash re- 
serves, for re-accumulation in event 
that the further recessions actually 
materialize. 

Nor need such recessions develop 
immediately. As a matter of fact, 
we should prefer to see one more 
moderate period of strength, which 
might well serve as a profitable phase 
for the partial lightening suggested. 
Such an intermediate rally, how- 
ever, should not go above the early 
January tops. They may serve, in 
fact, as a new protective level on cur- 
rent sales. For if they should be 
pierced on the up-side the market 
would signal a sharp reversal of tech- 
nical position and we should quickly 
lay aside our current skepticism. 

(Next article February 8th.) 





Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, will be 
sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Wall Street 
Pointers 


Fifty Low-Priced Stocks 


UST two years ago the first arti- 
Je was published in this section 

recommending a list of approxi- 
mately fifty low-priced stocks. This 
campaign has been followed up with 
new advice about every three months 
and this is the eighth in our series. 

In the accompanying tables on in- 
dividual stocks, the articles in which 
such issues were first recommended 
are noted in Roman numerals. Arti- 
cle I appeared in the issue of Febru- 
ary Ist, 1933, Article II in the May 
15th issue, Article III on August 
15th, and Article IV on December 
15th. Article V appeared in the 
April Ist issue of last year, Article 
VI in the July 15th issue, and Article 
VII in the October 15th issue. 

In this immediately preceding arti- 
cle our theoretical portfolio consisted 
of forty-seven individual stocks. 
There was provision for the purchase 
of eight additional issues but their 
specific limit prices have not been 
reached and none of them are re- 
corded as having been purchased. 

We now recommend complete sale 
of the following twelve stocks, out of 
the forty-seven in our portfolio: 


Totai Profit-Taking Recommended 
Art. Price Price Profit 


Stock Rec. Rec. Now % 
Am. Hide & Leather... V 7 5 29" 
Am. Rolling = Passe VI 14 23 ts 
Baltimore & Ohio...... I 9 13 44 
Bendix Aviationt. iedeue I 16 60 
Budd, E. G., Mfg...... IV 5 we 
Chic., Mil., St. Pault.. II 3 3 
Childs Company coccccee Vv 6 6 oo. 
Crucible Steelf. ceehenwes II 17 23 35 
Erie Railroadt.......... II 8 12 50 
CS TE bn vovccconces IV 4 7 75 
Tri-Continental ........ VI 4 3 25* 
ie eo. Ree I 3 6 100 

* Loss. 


Approximate average profit per stock: 36% 
The following list of fifteen stocks 
includes those in which we advise 
continued holding: 
Stocks Recommended to Be Held 
Art. Price Price Profit 


Stock Rec. Rec. Now % 
Am. Internationalt...... I 7 6 14* 
Aviation Corp. of Delt I 7 5 2" 
Barnsdall Corp........0. Vv 8 6 25* 
California Packing? Sanaa I 9 38 322 
Columbia Gas & Elec.t IT 16 7 56* 
Common. & Southern... V 2 1 50* 
Cuban Am. Sugar...... I 1 6 500 
Elec. Power & Light.. IIT - 3 67* 
Hudson Motorsf........ I 4 11 175 
Interborough R. T.t.... V 8 14 75 
Kelvinator Corp.f....... I 5 18 260 
Miami Copper ......... 6 3 50* 
N. Y., Chic. & St 

EE. (Tales wckmathnece 3 10 233 
United Corp.........00.. I 9 3 67* 
Warner Bros. Picturest II 3 4 33 

s 
Approximate average profit per stock: 39% 


Our third list consists of twenty 
additional issues of our previous port- 
folio, on which we recommended the 
acceptance of partial profits. Stocks 
marked with the symbol jf, in all of 
the accompanying tables, have previ- 
ously been recommended in this list 
for partial profit-taking. It is as- 
sumed that each time an issue ap- 
pears with such advice an amount 
equal to approximately half of the re- 
maining commitment will be sold out, 
until the individual holding is -re- 
duced to a nominal figure. 


Take Partial Profits 
Art. Price Price ok 


Stock Rec. Rec. Now 

rg, SE I 1 2 100 
lis ChalmersT......... I 7 17 143 
ad Locomotivet..... I 6 19 217 
Amer. RadiatorT........ I 6 15 150 
Amer. Woolenf......... I 4 8 100 
Armour of IILf......... IV 3 5 67 
Baldwin Locomotive.... I 4 6 50 
Cerro de Pascof........ I 7 42 500 
Curtis Publishing....... I g 21 133 
Gobel Packing.......... VI 5 4 20* 
Goodrich Tiref.......... I 5 11 120 
Great Northern, Pfd.f.. I 9 15 67 
International Nickelt... I 8 23 188 
N. ¥.. N. B. & Hart... VI 10 7 30* 
N. Y. Shipbuilding..... ie 12 14 17 
St. Joseph Lead........ 7 16 129 
St. Louis-S. Francisco It 5 3 40* 
Southern RailwayT..... I 5 14 180 
Stewart-Warnerf ...... I 3 8 167 
a 16 300 


U.S. Rubbert.......... I 
_, average profit per stock: 122% 
We have thus recommended total 

profit-taking on twelve stocks, partial 
profit-taking on twenty, and reten- 
tion of fifteen issues, thus taking care 
of the future policy on the forty- 
seven stocks remaining in our port- 
folio from last issue. 

We also present an additional list 
of six new stocks which are not to be 
purchased at the current market but 
which we shall be glad to add to our 
theoretical purchase campaign in case 
they are available at certain limited 
prices under present quotations: 


New Recommendations “At a Limited Price” 


Price Purchase 


Stock Now Price 
PIE > a chdcunadcevveteuecedyacss 11 8 
ANNO ~ cas aviccsadacdccse< 16 12 
SE EON cccnccocasesesasas 5 4 
Oe COPIES |. cccetscccsecess 5 4 
South. Calif. Edison.....ccccscecs 12 9 
Standard Gas & Elec.......cceceee 5 3 


As stressed in previous articles, it 
must be noted once more that such 
recommendations and specific price 
limits as those given above must not 
be taken as a literal forecast or .as 
necessarily indicating special favor or 
lack of favor for the particular issues 
mentioned. There is by no means any 
certainty, for instance, that any of 
the six stocks, mentioned in the table 
directly above, will actually decline to 
the buying levels indicated. The table 
merely makes provision for adding 
new and attractive issues to our cam- 
paign portfolio in the event of gen- 
eral market reaction. 

Stocks thus available will be added 
to the thirty-five issues now remain- 
ing in our portfolio. 
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Thous. Book Earns __ Earns, 1934 Div. Long Term | Prices 1934 Approx. Yield 
Par Shares Value 1933 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
10 746 86$9 $0.43+ 0.45,9 m Addressograph-Mult. ...... be 38- 8; 20-33 | 11%- 6% 8 a 
No 841 40 3.80 3.66,9 m Air Reduction............. $4.50a 223- 31; 28-33 113 - 913% 112 4.0 
10 1,492 12 Re.” 2vepdes Alaska Jumeau............ 1.20a 33- 4: "29-33 23%- 16% 18 6.6 
No 4,153 21 1.217 0.847,9 m Alleghany Corp. (R)...... oe 51- 1; ’29-33 5%- 1% 2 ee 
No 2,402 81 a! -\.-debens Allied Chemical........... 6 355- 42; ’24-33 1603%-115% 135 44 
No 1,323 27 2.19} 0.697,9m Allis Chalmers............ ai 76- 4; ’29-'33 23%- 10% 16 weet 
25 2,474 59 | ee Se Paeveo GO 6. sé ocd Sa 158- 29; ’27-’33 — 114 43 
No 600 106 7.077° 8.90¢ Amer. Car & Foundry..... = 116- 3; ’25-’33 33%- 1 19 ~~ 
No 1,928 se 9.927 11.007* Amer. & Foreign Power... .. 199- 2; ’25-’33 1334- a6 4 
No 1,008 6 Nil Nil American International.... .. 150- 3; ’28-33 ll - 4% 6 
No 768 23 5.12¢  3.28¢,6m Amer. Locomotive......... i. 136- 3; ’28-’33 383%4- “— 19 
No 10,158 12 ep a 4F American Radiator ........ - 55- 3; ’29-’33 17%- 1 4 
25 ~=i1,711 33 0.447 0.80,9 m Amer. Rolling Mill........ ge 144- 3; ’29-’33 28%- 13% 23 ay 
No 1,830 43 0.77 1.07,6 m Amer. Smelting & Refin.... .. 130- 5; ’28-’33 51%- 30% 36 a 
100 450 155 Rigs ee FF Amer. Sugar Refining ..... 2 96- 13; ’22-’33 72 - 46 64 3.1 
100 18662 132 7.37 483,9m Amer. Tel. & Tel......... 9 310- 70; 22-33 125%-100% 105 8.7 
25 3,134 36 | ieee Fe American Tobacco “B”.... 5 270-44; ’28-"33* 89 - 67 84 6.0 
No 400 25 10.64 4.967, 6 m Amer. Woolen............ a 166- 2; ’20-’33 17%- 7 9 Boe 
50 8,674 55 0.794 0.342,6 m Anaconda Copper.......... + 175- 3; ’24-’33* 17%- 10 11 
5. tae 10 0.498 0.03+,6 m Armour of Iil............. sé 27- 1; ’25-’33 8 - 3%* 6 ae 
1 587 22 5.477" 1.717 Assoc. Dry Goods......... is 76- 3; ’25-33 18%4- 7% 13 eat 
100 2,427 264 1.03+  0.16,11 m Atchison, Topeka, & S. F.. 2 298- 18; ’24-’33 73%4- 45% 50 4.0 
25 ~=—«2,667 51 2.46 2.02,9_m Atlantic Refining .......... 1 78- 8; ’28-'33 35%4- 21% 25 4.0 
No 223 56 10.334? 16.317 Auburn Automobile........ ot 514- 28; ’28-'33 57%- 16% 26 en 
No 1,005 27 5.22+ 4.7274 Baldwin Locomotive ....... bs 67- 2; ’29-33 16 - 4% 6 im 
100 2,563 129 0.84 2.217, 11m _ Baltimore & Ohio......... z= 145- 4; ’23-’33 34%4- 12% 13 aa 
20 439 = 43 4.12 2.74,9 m _  Beechnut Packing......... 3.50a 101- 29; ’23-’33 765%- 58 76 4.6 
5 2,098 11 0.59 0.83,9 m Bendix Aviation........... * 104- 5; ’29-’33 23%- 9% 16 ae 
No 3,200 124 4.77+ 1.497, 9 m_ Bethlehem Steel........... i 141- 7; 23-33 4914- 24% 32 a 
25 4,395 31 | Sees = Borden Company .......... 1.60 101- 18; ’29-’33 28%- 19% 24 6.5 
No 736 = 85 7.498 7.408 Brook.-Manhattan Transit.. 3 82- 9; ’23-’33 447%%- 28% 40 7.5 
No 742 #890 6.18 5.51* Brook. Union Gas......... 5 249- 46; °24-’33 80%4- 46 49 10.2 
No 5,000 6 0.26 0.32,6 m Burroughs Add. Machine.. 0.65a 97- 6; ’29-’33 193%- 10% 15 4.1 
No 965 39 4.687° 4.28¢ California Packing ........ 1.50 85- 4; ’26-33 4434- 18% 38 3.9 
5 512 14 0.89% 0.86* Canada Dry Ginger Ale... 1 99- 6; ’26-’33 2914- 12% 15 6.7 
100 195 137 ———— aesae~ ee Cates os cdaue in 515- 14; ’22-33 86%4- 35 56 va 
No 1,123 36 re-  '. eseass Cerro de Pasco ........... 2 120- 4; ’20-33 441- 30% 41 49 
No _ 1,800 53 3.69 3.14,9 m Chesapeake Corp.......... 2.50 112- 5; °27-’33 487%- 34 41 6.1 
25 7,655 50 3.67 3.65 Chesapeake & Ohio........ 2.80 280- 10; ’22-33*  4854- 39%4 44 5.8 
5 4,361 20 2.77 237,99. -Chryster Corp.........000 1.25a 141- 5; ’25-’33 60%- 29% 39 3.1 
No _ 1,000 14. 8.81 EE occ ccercusscess 7a 191- 41; 29-33 161%- 95% 171 4.1 
No 341 56 , a Colorado Fuel & Iron (R) .. 96- 3; ’27-’33 83%4- 3% 5 sia 
No 11,739 17 0.51 0.39 Columbia Gas & Elec...... “é 141- 4; ’26-’'33* 19%- 6% 7 ke 
10 954 18 1.52 2.83,9 m Commercial Credit ........ 2 71- 4; ’25-’33 40%4- 185% 42 48 
No 2,636 4 0.88 0.70,9 m Commercial Solvents ...... 0.60 63- 4; ’29-’33 3634- 1534 22 2.9 
No 33,673 5 0.01F 0.047 Commonwealth & Southern .. 30- 1; ’29-’33 3%- 1 1 PAR 
No 11,477 55 3.32 2.30% Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 1 182- 31; ’28-’33 47%%- 18% 20 5.0 
* No 14,218 18 .l =a Consolidated Oil........... 0.40 46- 4; ’22-33* 14%- 7% 8 5.0 
20 2,639 30 2.87 3.78 Continental Can........... 2.40 92- 17; ’28-’33 8934- 5634* 64 3.9 
5 4,739 16 0.18 0.94,9 m Continental Oil (Del.) .... 0.50 . 63- 4; °26-33 22%4- 153%4 18 28 
25 2,530 35 3.87 2.33,9 m Corn Prod. Refining....... 3t 126- 25; ’26-’33 8414- 5554 65 5.6 
100 "450 146 468+  0.367,6 m Crucible Steel............. 7” 122- 6; ’21-’33 — 17 22 he 
10 1,000 23 1.017* 0.847* Cuban American Sugar.... .. 60- 1; ’21-33 9R%- 3% 6 
1 6,721 3 0.32+  0.177,9 m Curtiss-Wright ........... me 30- 1; ’29-’33 54%4- 2% 3 
100 516 247 ae Ss Delaware & Hudson Co.... .. 230- 32; ’20-33 73¥%4- 35 39 _ 
50 61,689 89 1.77+ 0.987, 11m _  Del., Lack. & Western..... * 173- 8; ’22-’33 33%4- 14 17 ae 
No 700 3=—.25 1.58 1.23,9 m Diamond Match........... 1 30- 10; ’30-’33 2814- 21 26 3.9 
No 9,53 12 | __ eE BEND «sane ssvnnnes 3.50a 40- 6; ’27-’33 46%4- 32 37 97 
20 ii, 550 34 2.93 3.06,9 m Du Pont de Nemours...... 3.10a 231- 22; ’29-33  103%- 80 95 3.2 
No 2,256 61 4.76 2.91,6 m Eastman Kodak ........... 4.75a 265- 35; ’22-33 116%- 79 114 42 
5 885 11 0.45 1.03,9 m Elec. Auto-Lite............ oe 174- 8; ’28-’33 31%- 15 26 - 
No 3,394 18 2.32 1.764" Electric Power & Light....  .. 104- 3; ’25-33 9%- 2% 3 
100 1,511 120 1.347 fy LU reer iz 94- 2; '23-'33 24%- 9% 12 
10 386 49 0.577 0.02* General Asphalt ........... a7 97- 4; °20-’33 23%4- 12 17 i 
No 28,846 11 0.38 0.41,9 m General Electric........... 0.60 403- 9; ’29-'33*  25%4- 16% 23 2.6 
No 5,251 11 2.10 L772. 9m General. Foods ....<.cccsese 1.80 137- 20; ’26-33*  36%- 28 34 5.2 
No 45 4,13¢ 3.57! General Mills ............ 3 89- 28; ’28-’33 64%4- 51 61 5.0 
10 43, so 14 1.72 1.99,9 m General Motors .......... 1.50a 92- 8; ’29-’33 42 - 24% 32 46 
No 17 0.51+ 1.45+,9 m General Railway Signal.... 1 153- 6; ’25-33 453%4- 23% 28 3.6 
No 2000 2 1.06 1.00,9 m_ Gillette Safety Razor...... 1 143- 8; ’27-’33 14%- 8% 14 7.1 
No 1,826 13 1.30 OE Gee Gold Dest ...nceccccscocs. 1.20 82- 8; ’28-33 23 - 16 17 7.0 
No 1,156 21 0.18 0.48,6m Goodrich, B. F............ + 109- 2; ’20-’33 18 8 10 ae 
No 1,494 23 0.47 0.03+, 6 m Goodyear Tire & Rubber... .. 155- 6; ’27-’33 413,- 18% 23 
1 2,283 2 0.02+ 0.017,9 m Graham-Paige Motors ..... nF 61- 1; ’25-33 44%- 1% 3 
100 2,487 155 1.28+ 0.844, 10 m Great Northern Pfd....... - 155- 5; ’27-’33 32%4- 12% 15 
No 198 99 0.27 1.007 Gulf States Steel.......... ad .26- 3; °25-"33 42 - 15% 21 


+tDeficit. Forge | prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended Marck 31. 
(e) Year ended April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended 
October 31. (p) Year ended November 3%. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Company reported in receivership or re-organization. (s) Partly esti- 
mated. (t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. (u) Plus 2 per cent. in stock. 
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Thous. Book Earns’ Earns, 1934 
Par Shares Value 1933 m=months 
No 729 $3 $4.06 $4.14, 9 m 
100 400 112 0.877 1.03+ 
No 1,535 18 2.877 1.027, 9 m 
100 350 “e Nilé Nilé 
No 703 44 8.16 7.18, 9 m 
No 4,243 58 Tee... keeles 
No 14,584 10 0.53 0.86, 9 m 
No 6,400 37 0.11 0.23, 9 m 
No 750 33 0.647 0.26, 9 m 
No 1,110 15 0.64* 1.07* 
No 10,437 26 0.21 0.36, 6 m 
10 5,487 16 Ss a ad 
No 1,831 26 2.51 1.27, 6 m 
25: - Bead 37 2.74 5.92 
No 1,464 49 2.153 4.50! 
25 523 42 2.74 1.64, 9 m 
10 1,890 19 a Eee: 
No 300 57 6.29 2.78, 6 m 
No 667 ol 1.427 0.25, 9 m 
No 1,510 42 2.20 2.02 
10 =: 1,858 37 0.95} 0.80, 9 m 
100 828 52 20.097 ' 15.22¢, 9 m 
No 4,465 2 1.627” 0.18" 
No 2,730 14 0.454" 0.617” 
10 6,289 17 2.11 1.21,9 m 
No 1,628 20 0.367 0.76, 9 m 
No 6,263 | 1.01 0.59, 6 m 
No 1,884 12 3.25 4.11, 9 m 
No 5,456 21 0.90 0.932 
25 ~=«2,157 48 1.30 2.12,9 m 
100 4,993 148 1.08; 1.377, 11 m 
100 1,571 110 5.99+ 4.557, 9 m 
No 8,188 28 1.22 1.04* 
25 6,272 29 1.61 1.15, 9 m 
No 15,000 3 0.01 0.367, 9 m 
50 13,168 90 1.46 122, 11 mm 
No 5,503 30 3.26 2.97% 
No 3,820 69 0.707 0.64, 9 m 
No 13,131 Nil 0.477 0.157, 9 m 
1 1,291 Nil 2.9774 0.0174 
10 9,000 15 1.62 2.15 
No 4,780 36 0.53, 13 m 2.35> 
15 30,905 28 reer, 
No 746 32 2.22k 1.95 
23 3241 25 1.498 1.144 
100 3,772 189 132+ 0.257, 11 m 
100 1,298 163 2.88 5.227, 11 m 
No 12,645 4 1.15 0.84, 9 m 
No 2,162 64 1.73+ 1.887* 
No 13,103 43 0.58 1.01,9 m 
25 25,761 45 ee SA 
10. ~=—-:1,751 18 4.67 3.73, 9 m 
5 1,247 11 1.447 0.45, 9 m 
No 2,463 26 2.0078 Nil, 9 m 
25 9,352 37 ee 
No 2,540 15 2.93 2.07, 9 m 
No 2,412 17 0.90 1.24,9 m 
No 23,682 6 Se eae 
No 666 27 1.99 2.56, 9 m 
No 9,001 24 1.59 1.51, 9 m 
25 4,386 36 0.45 0.39, 9 m 
100 2,223 201 7.88 5.25, 11 m 
5 2,087 7 0.50 Sates 
No 14,530 32 0.24 0.17 
No 2,925 54 3.18 3.65, 9 m 
No 23,252 12 1.23 1.20* 
No 391 31 3.56 2.45, 6 m 
No 397 13 0.747, 10 m 8.6472 
20 600 36 1.197 0.017, 6 m 
No 837 20 1.13+ 0.187, 6 m 
No 1,464 8 3.507 1.767, 6 m 
100 8703 178 7.09F 3.497, 9 m 
100 1,045 193 4.17 1.60, 9 m 
No 3,172 16 0.21+ 0.08, 9 m 
50 §=6. 2,586 66 3.48t 0.227, 9 m 
10 9,750 17 i. co catia 
tDeficit. Png om | prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. 
(e) Year ended April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. 


October 31. (p) Year ended November 
mated. (t) Plus 1 per. cent. in stock. 


(u) P 





(b) Year ended January 31. 
(g) Year ended June 30. 
w. () Before charges for depletion. 
us 2 per cent. in stock, 


(j) Year ended August 31. 


Div. Long Term 
Rate Price Range 
Hershey Chocolate ........ $3 144- 26; ’27-33 
Hudson & Manhattan...... : 74- 7; 24-33 
Fim@son. MEGRGT. ooo ccce's 100- 3; ’27-’33 
Interboro Rapid Transit (R) 62- 2; ’22-'33 
Int. Business Machines.... 6u 255- 52; ’24-’33 
[eit SEPUORMING ..c ccawdccece 0.60 142- 10; ’28-’33 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... 0.60 73- 4; ’28-’33 
Le (Oe ea ae 149- 3; ’29-33 
Johns-Manville ........... * 243- 10; °29-’33 
Kelvinator Corp........... 0.50 91- 3; '26-’33 
Kennecott Copper ......... 0.60 105- 5; ’29-’33 
_. = St eae 1 92- 6; 26-33 
Kroger Grocery .......... 1.60a 145- 10; ’24-’33* 
Liggett & Myers “B”..... Sa 128- 34; ’24-’33 
i Sere 1.75a 96- 13; ’23-'33 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 2 178- 16; ’24-’33* 
Lorillard Tobacco ......... 1.20 47- 9; ’24-’33 
McKeesport Tin Plate.... 4 104- 28; ’28-’33 
[Oe a 1 115- 10; ’28-’33 
SE > aa 2 392- 17; ’25-’33* 
Mid-Continent Pet......... 1 45- 4; ’26-’33 
Missouri Pacific (R)...... ae 101- 2; ’29-'33 
Montgomery Ward........ é 157- 4; ’28-’33 
errr 1 119- 8; ’26-’33 
National Biscuit .......... 2 - 237- 20; ’28-’33* 
Nat. Cash Register........ 0.50 149- 5; ’26-’33 
Nat. Dairy Products....... 1.20 134- 11; ’24-’33 
National Distillers Products 0.50 125- 13; ’28-’33* 
Nat. Power & Light....... 0.80 72- 7; ’26-'33 
National. Steel. ...5....00c00. 1.25a 77- 13; ’29-’33 
New York Central ........ te 257- 9; ’26-’33 
N. Y. N. Haven & Hartford .. 133- 6; 24-33 
North American........... 1 187- 13; ’26-33 
Pacific Gas & Electric ..... 1.50 99- 15; ’27-’33 
Packard Motors ........... ee 33- 2; ’29-'33 
Pennsylvania R. R........ 1 110- 7; ’22-'33 
Public Service of N. J..... 2.80 138- 28; ’27-’33 
Pullman Incorporated...... 3 99- 3; ’27-33 
Radio Corporation......... 115- 3; ’29-’33 
Remington-Rand Inc....... ia 58- 1; °’27-'33 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 66- 27; ’29-"33 
Sears Roeieel....6 s<< dec xe 198- 10; ’27-’33 
Socony-Vacuum .......... 0.60 48- 5; ’24-’33* 
South Porto Rico Sugar... 2 49- 4; ’27-'33 
Southern Cal. Edison...... 1.50 92- 14; ’27-’33 
Southern Pacific........... ve 158- 7; ’22-’33 
Southern Railway ......... 7s 165- 3; ’22-’33 
Standard Brands .......... 1 89- 8; ’26-’33 
Standard Gas & Electric... .. 244- 5; 25-33 
Standard Oil of California.. 1 82- 15; ’26-’33 - 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 1.25a 85- 20; ’22-’33 - 
Sterling Products.......... 3.80 63- 46; 1933 
Stewart-Warner .......... es 77- 2; 29-33 
Studebaker Corp. (R)..... sty 98- 2; ’24-’33 
Texas Corporation ........ 1 75- 9; 26-33 
Texas Gulf Sulphur ....... 2 85- 12; ’26-’33 
Timken Roller Bearing.... 1.25a 139- 8; ’29-’33 
Transamerica ..........++. 0.25 67- 2; ’29-'33 
Underwood-Elliott Fisher.. 2 182- 7; ’28-’33 
Union Carbide & Carbon... 1.40 140- 16; ’29-’33 
Union Oil of California.... 1 59- 8; ’24-’33 
WON EID, eacceccvesds 6 298- 28; ’24-’33 
United. Airctalt ..:.. 220+ oe 162- 7; ’29-’33 
United Corporation........ iy 76- 4; ’29-33 
a ee 3 159- 10; ’26-’33 
United Gas Improvement... 1 60- 9; ’29-'33 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 244- 13; ’28-’33 
We ae EEE ae c's s1a00 Sp 51- 1; ’27-33 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 0.50 56- 6; ’28-33 
U. S. Realty & Improve... .. 120- 2; ’25-’33 
OR ee Ie Gaesccscuts 97- 1; ’22-’33 
ee ee 262- 21; ’26-’33 
Western Union: ........... a 272- 12; ’28-’33 
Westinghouse Air Brake.. 0.50 68- 9; ’27-'33 
Westinghouse Electric..... : 293- 16; ’28-’33 
’ Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 104- 22; ’29-’33 





Prices 1934 Approx. Yield 


High Low Prices 


7334- 48% 
12%- 4 
2414- 6% 
17%4- 5% 
164° -131 
467%- 23% 
29%4- 21 
17%4- 7% 
6634- 39 
21%4- 115% 
23%- 16 
22%- 13% 
3354- 23% 
111%- 74% 
37° - 20% 
4434- 33%4 
2214- 15% 
95%- 79 
4134- 22 
62%- 35% 
14%4- 9% 
‘- 
3556- 20 


32%4- 12% 


65% 
58%4- 34% 
45%4- 18% 
24%- 6 

25%- 10% 


23%4- 12% 


59¥%- 35% 


%- 4% 
13%- 6 
53%4- 3934 


51%4- 31 

19%- 12% 
3934- 20 

22%- 10% 
3334- 14% 
36%4- 11% 
25%4- 17% 
17 - 3% 
427%- 26% 
50%- 3914 
66%4- 471% 
105%- 4% 
9%- 1% 


293%4- 195% 
43%4- 30 
41 - 24 
8%4- 5% 


58%- 36 
50%- 35% 
20%4- 11% 
133%- 90 
37%- 


8%- 2% 


66%- 29% 
36 - 15% 
47\%4- 27% 
55%4- 41% 
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(c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
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(k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended 
(r) Company reported in receivership or re-organization. (s) Partly esti- 
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Postum, a wholesome beverage 
made from roasted whole wheat 
and special bran, is the meal- 
time drink in 2,500,000 homes 
—a favorite for 40 years with 
young and old alike. 


One of the products of 


GENERAL 
FOODS 


250 Park Avenue, New York City 





Prorak<< 








CONTINENTALCANCOMPANY Inc. 


A regular quarterly dividend 
of sixty cents (60¢) per share 


close of business January 25, 1935. 
will not close. 


J. B. JEFFRESS, JR., Treasurer. 








LOEW'S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERYWHERE” 


January 4th, 1935. 


Board of Directors has declared a 

+ uarterly dividend of $1.6244 per share 
4 t ge $6.50 Cumulative Pre- 
k of this Company, payable on 

a isch di day of February 1935 to stock- 
holders of at the close of business on 
the 3ist day of January 1935. Checks will 
be mailed. 


DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Vice-President & Treasurer 











How Many of YOUR Executives 
Read ForsBes? 
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Six Low-Priced 
Railroad Bonds 
for Speculation 


RICHARD S. WALLACE 


spectacular advance in 1934 but 
such gains were more notable in 
the high-grade investment classifica- 
tion than in, the speculative sections. 
Probably the most important group 
in the latter category is found in the 


| HE entire bond market had a 


and up, are callable at 105 after Feb- 
ruary 1, 1936, are convertible into 
common stock at 120 and are a direct 
obligation of the company. 

Earning record has been on the 
decline since 1928, but has recov- 
ered moderately since the extreme 
low in 1932. There was a small 
profit in 1933, and 1934 probably 
showed the interest charges almost 
entirely earned. 

Erie Railroad Company is one of 
the smaller of the eastern systems 
but is an important road between 
New York and Chicago. It has a 
total funded debt of around $270,- 
000,000, of which $50,000,000 is ac- 
counted for by the refunding and 
improvement 5’s which are due May 
1, 1967. These are available in de- 
nominations of $500 and over and 
are secured by a large number of di- 
rect and collateral liens on the road 
as well as on underlying stocks and 
bonds. Net income has never been 
very large and there were deficits 
after charges in 1931 and 1932. In 
1933 a considerable improvement 








STATISTICS ON THE RAIL BOND SELECTIONS 


Int. 


Company Rate Mat. 
Balt. & Ohio. ....0<.% 444% 1960 
ONES ee 5 1967 
Mo.-Kan.-Texas ..... 5 1967 


N. Y., Chic. & St. L... 4% 1978 
N. Y., N. H. & Hart. 4 1957 
Southern Ry.......... 4 1956 


*Partly estimated. 


Times Int. Earned Cur. Cur. 
1930 1932 1934* Price Yield 


17 08 09 55 8.2% 
13 08 08 70 7.1 
28 10 07 30. «16.7 
16 04 10 62 72 
a WD 26 =:15.4 
15 04 08 59 6.8 








bonds of large and previously strong 
railroads. Many of these have had 
their net incomes reduced in the de- 
pression to such an extent that bonds 
which were previously considered al- 
most impregnable are now selling on 
a basis which discounts at least a 
question of continued solvency. 

It may be frankly admitted that 
there is such a question with regard 
to the railroad bonds here mentioned. 
But for the diversified investor who 
is willing to take a moderate degree 

of risk in return for a high yield and 

the possibility of greatly increasing 
his investment capital in event of 
more normal business volume, the 
accompanying list of speculative 
bonds appears to offer decided at- 
traction. 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany is one of the most important 
systems serving the industrial sec- 
tions in the east and central states. 
There is a total funded debt of 
around $700,000,000. Of this amount 
a little over $60,000,000 is repre- 
sented by the 4% per cent. con- 
vertible bonds of 1960. These are 
available in denominations of $1,000 


was made to a net profit of over 
$500,000 and the 1934 report should 


show approximately an equal per- 
formance. 


“ Katy” F 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad 
Company operates over 3,000 miles 
of transportation system extending 
from Kansas City and St. Louis to 
Dallas, Houston and Galveston. 

There are $13,000,000 of adjust- 
ment five per cent. series “A” bonds 
outstanding and due in 1967 out of a 
total funded debt of a little over 
$100,000,000. This issue is available 
in denominations as low as $100 and 
is a lien on all property, though not 
a senior security. 

In the decade preceding 1931 the 
company showed total fixed charges 
earned anywhere from two to three 
times over but there was a moderate 
deficit after such charges in 1933. 
The report for last year will prob- 
ably show a moderate additional de- 
cline in revenue and the bonds can be 
considered only as a pure speculation. 

New York, Chicago, and St. Louis 
Railroad Company is perhaps better 
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We give Winter 


A WARM 
RECEPTION 


CHALFONTE 
) HADDON 
HALL 


Winter loses its icicle edge 
at these cordial hotels by 
the sea. The air is milder, 


SOR ARN Sen SERIO ne 


tempting food give a glow 
to hospitality. 

Rates as low as $7 up ai 
Chalfonte and $8 up at 
‘3 Haddon Hall, single, 
‘2 American Plan... Euro- 

pean Plan also. Special 
s weekly rates. 

Leeds and Lippincott Company 


APATLANTIC CITYZ 


ESCO CET OOO oponnopasraeananmnoanenenonoom 








while inside, cheerful 4 
rooms, music, dances, and ## 











INVESTORS’ 
INQUIRIES 


Bony yy 
ment for hateomation and opin- 
ions investments. . . .. 
The fee is $2.00 for each a 
: or $5.00 for three, by 
| e and telegraph advice 
$5.00 and up according-to the 
service required. Address the 
Inquiry Department 


| FORBES MAGAZINE 
| 120 Fifth Ave., New York 




















The value of Forbes 
Magazine to the 
advertiser is based 
upon its essential 
value to the reader 
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known as the Nickel Plate and ex- 
tends from Buffalo to Chicago, with 
additional auxiliary lines which make 
it one of the important eastern sys- 
tems. 

There is a total funded debt of 
around $150,000,000, about $60,000,- 
000 of which is represented by the 
refunding mortgage gold 414’s of 
1978. These are available in denom- 
inations of $1,000, are redeemable at 


102 and are secured by a second lien ° 


on nearly 500 miles of road, together 
with additional liens on other mileage 
and securities. 

The company has not fully earned 
its total bond interest since 1930 but 
there was a good recovery in earning 
power for 1933 and such recovery 
appears to have continued. 


New Haven 


New York, New Haven, and Hart- 
ford Railroad Company is one of the 
important systems of the East and 
serves practically all of southern New 
England. There is a total funded 
debt of over $250,000,000 of which 
about $15,000,000 comprise the de- 
benture gold 4’s of 1957. These are 
available in denominations of $1,000 
and up. They are definitely a junior 
security and are not secured by a 
mortgage although a direct obligation 
of the company. 

In 1932 the company failed to earn 
its full fixed charges for the first 
time in a decade. Income. dropped 
further in 1933 and the decline con- 
tinued during the year just ended. 
Prospects for the present year have 
some more favorable elements, but 
until the trend of income turns defi- 
nitely upward once more the com- 
pany’s bonds must be considered a 
rather radical speculation. 

Southern Railway Company covers 
practically all of the southeastern sec- 
tion of the United States between 


‘ Washington, St. Lovis, New Or- 


leans, and Charleston. There are a 
little over $60,000,000 of the general 
mortgage 4’s outstanding, due in 
1956, out of a total funded debt of 
nearly $300,000,000. The bond here 
mentioned is available in denomina- 
tions of $1,000 and is secured by a 
first mortgage lien on nearly 2,000 
miles of road as well as by additional 
underlying liens, though it is junior 
to nearly $100,000,000 of five per 
cent. bonds. 

Earning record set a high mark in 
1926 but the important declines of 
the depression culminated with a 
large deficit in 1932. This loss was 
reduced in 1933 and fixed charges 
were almost fully earned in that year. 
There appears to have been another 
set-back in 1934 but it does not ap- 
pear, at this time, to have been a 
serious one. 





Most active men in the thirties 
and forties look forward to retire- 
ment at 60 or 65. But many of them, 
through accident or illness, sudden- 
ly, unexpectedly, find themselves 
retired, temporarily or permanently. 

The shock of sudden physical 
helplessness is a terrific blow to the 
self-esteem of any active man. The 
gripping fear of loss of income, with 
the security of his family in jeopar- 
dy, adds to his despair. 

In many thousands of cases of un- 
expected disability, that fear of fi- 
nancial insecurity has been elimi- 
nated through insurance, and serene 
confidence has assisted Nature’s 
healing processes. 


Life insurance companies furnish- 
ing disability income are rendering 
a social service of incalculable 
value. Their service benefits not 
only the policyholder, but also the 
communities on which might other- 
wise fall the burden of relief. 
Through life insurance, the great 
work of caring for the aged, the 
injured, the disabled, and those left 
dependent through the death of the 
breadwinner, is being performed 
quietly, efficiently, without expense 
to the community, and with no loss 
of self-respect to those benefitted. 

The Pacific Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, the largest west of 
the Mississippi, with hundreds of 
thousands of policyholders and 
thousands of stockholders, takes 
pride in its association with other 
life insurance companies in this 
great work of social service. 


THE 

PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
FOUNDED 1868, GEORGE I. COCHRAN, Pres. 





® Life, Retirement and Annuity Plans. 

e “s-Way” Protection (Life, Old Age, 
Sickness, Accident, Disability). 

® Non-Cancellable Disability Income. 





\@ Accident Protection for Men and Women. 
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Inside William B. Stout’s new car, looking toward the front. The wide rear 
seat can be placed along the side to form a couch 








Interior, looking toward the rear, with back seat changed to sleeping position. 
Novel ventilation and lighting are features 


News of the Motor World 


about a radical new 
automobile which had 
the overall length of a Ford 
sedan and more passenger 
space than a Lincoln; which 
took the roughest bumps with 
remarkable ease; and which 
in its construction and design 
was a composite of “things 
that:couldn’t be done.”’ 
Finally I can reveal its 
sponsorship. It is the product 
of William B. Stout, airplane- 
automobile-railcar-motor-bus designer 
extraordinary, who has just been 
elected president of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers. The accom- 
panying pictures tell their own story. 
It is planned to build only 100 cars 
this year and to sell them to specially 
invited owners in different parts of 
the country. The price? Mr. Stout 
refuses to tell us yet, but it won't 
be so very far from five thousand 
dollars. 


Mf ANY months ago I told 


A “National” Show in 1936? 


Will there be a “National” auto- 
mobile show anywhere in 1936? This 
year, it will be recalled, both the New 
York and Chicago shows, heretofore 
sponsored by the Automobile Manu- 
facturers’ Association and promoted 
as “national” shows, were turned 
over to the local dealer associations 
for operation. 

One result was the very vigorous 
participation of Ford in these two 
important shows for the first time. 
Not being a member of the Automo- 
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NORMAN G. SHIDLE 





The engine of the Stout car is in the rear, and each wheel Is independ- 


ently sprung on airplane landing gear 


bile Manufacturers’ Association, he 
does not enter exhibits in motor 
shows which are sponsored by this 
organization. 

One or two manufacturers are 
striving hard to make Detroit the 
“National” show and to give it a 
strong trade and dealer angle. Other 
makers are violently and unalterably 
opposed to this idea, which obviously 
would redound to the special advan- 
tage of companies whose plants and 
head offices are in the Motor City. 
The National Automobile Dealers 
Association held its convention in 
Detroit during the Detroit Show this 
year for the first time and turned 
out a bigger attendance than ever 
before. It is going back to Detroit 
in 1936. 

Any predictions made at this time 
are likely to be entirely wrong, but 
there are strong reasons for manu- 
facturer sponsorship of the New 
York exhibit and there are many 
who believe that this show may again 
be “national.” 


Automobile NRA Developments 


The NRA code of the 
automobile-manu facturing in- 
dustry expired again on Feb- 
ruary 1, and the action taken 
as regards its extension will 
be known by the time these 
paragraphs reach _ readers. 
There is every indication, as 
this is written, that the code 
will be extended for another 
ninety days; in fact, W. A. 
Harriman, administrator un- 
der the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, so indicated only a 
few days ago. 

Hearings in Washington involving 
the results of the President’s investi- 
gation of employment stability are 
certain and there can be no doubt th:t 
manufacturers will be found giving 
more and more attention to this vital 
element of operation as 1935 goes on. 

In January, also, the automobile 
manufacturers officially joined the 
battle against price fixing with a 
letter to NRA chairman S. Clay 
Williams, which said : “We favor free 
and open competition under regula- 
tions laid down by Congress to pre- 
vent anti-social practices. Lower 
costs and lower prices increase vol- 
ume and hence employment. Higher 
costs and higher prices mean de- 
creased volume, less employment.” 


Correction 


The caption for the photograph of 
a Dodge car in our January 15 issue 
referred to it as an eight. This should 
of course have read a “Six.” 
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SINESS NEEDED THIS 
UELSAVING FLEET CAR 














New Advanced Engine averages 25% less Gas and Oil!* 


























T HAD TO COME! Fleet owners needed it. 
I With former discounts on gas and oil 
abolished, business car costs had become 
almost prohibitive. 


It took more than a revamped pas- 
senger car to meet this problem. It took 
a new kind of automobile . . . the 1935 
Plymouth Business Coupe. ; 

Everything in this new car was designed 
for two purposes: for better performance 
in business use and to cut all oper- 





Full-cylinder-length water jackets greatly 
reduce engine temperature... save oil. 


PLYMOUTH: °565 
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ating and maintenance costs to the bone! 


There’s a special small-bore carbureter 
and a new “centralizing” manifold that 
no other car has. 


In conjunction with calibrated ignition 
and an improved cooling system, these 
features cut fuel consumption 25%. 


No need for Premium Gas 


In fact, the improved engine in this new 
Plymouth Business Coupe is of such an 
advanced type that despite its high com- 
pression (6.7 to 1) the use of premium 
gasoline is entirely unnecessary. 


But the sensational economy of this 
new car is only one reason why so many 
fleet owners are switching to Plymouth 
this year. The extra safety and comfort 
it offers their salesmen are points they 
have chalked-up in its favor, as well. 

With larger Hydraulic Brakes and a 
much stronger Safety-Steel Body than 
ever before,.the new 1935 Plymouth 
Business Coupe provides the very best 


AND UP F. 0. B. FACTORY, DETROIT 





Directional water circulation assures addi- 
tional economy by cooling all valves equally. 


highway insurance that you can buy. 


And nothing has ever been devised 
that can keep your men as free from 
driving fatigue, even on long trips, as 
this new Plymouth’s “Floating Ride.” 

Any Dodge, De Soto or Chrysler dealer 
will give you the complete facts about 
the new 1935 Plymouth Business Coupe 
... or a demonstration, if you wish. 


(Safe 
y angen 4 
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